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This study was prepared in response to an oral 
directive of the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 
2 July 1965* to prepare for his use an assessment of 
the assurance the US can have of winning in SVN if we 
do "everything we can." 

The study was prepared by. an ad hoc staff group 
under the direction of the Office of the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with representation from that 
office and the Chairman's Special Studies Group, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, J-3> and the Joint War 
Games Agency. 
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SUMMARY REPORT 

1. As directed, a study group has assessed the assurance 
the US can have of winning in SVN if we do "everything we 
can. H 

2. The limitations of the resulting assessment require 
specific note. It is not final nor is it complete in 
detail. For operations within SVN, the assessment does 
not address explicitly the task of providing territorial 
security, but rather is focused upon operations against 
VC/DRV battalion-size units. Even for such operations, 
the military judgment involved in arriving at expected 
results is as difficult and complex as it is important. 

Exact, certain solutions cannot be achieved. Time has 
not permitted discussions with COMQSMACV or CINCPAC. 

Such should immediately be undertaken, and further work 
in detail then addressed to the key issues, particularly 
the results we can expect from offensive ground/air 
action against VC/DRV battalion-size units in SVN. 

3. Nevertheless, a responsive over-all appraisal addressed 
to the central question can already be given. It amounts 

to a conditional affirmative, as follows: Within the 

bounds of reasonable assumptions (particularly as set out 
below) there appears to be no reason we cannot win if 
such is our will — and if that will is manifested in 
strategy and tactical operations. 

4 . While there are important uncertainties and unknowns, 
there is little probability that they could invalidate 
this judgment, providing the assumptions hold V ue. 

The key question appears to resolve itself into a matter 
of means and willingness to use the means. Neither the 
means visualized, nor the use of these means, appears to 
go beyond the bounds of reason, realism or prudence. It is 
possible to outline them with a fair degree of definition. 
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5, Before doing so, specific note should be taken of 
the major assumptions which limit the scope of the study 
and condition the over-all conclusion stated above. They 
are, in summary, as follows: 

a. China and Russia will not intervene with armed 
forces, overtly or covertly, so long as there is no 
US/SVN land invasion of NVN. 

b. Restrictions on US/SVN use of force do not exceed 
the following: 

(1) No land invasion of NVN by US/SVN forces. 

(2) No use of nuclear weapons or chemical weapons. 

( 3 ) No mass bombing of population per se. 

c. Once the concept envisaged in this study is approved 
by higher authority, operations within the scope of the 
proposed strategy will not be subject to restriction, 
delay, or planning uncertainties. This implies that the 
GVN will cooperate as necessary to this end. 

d. Operational coordination between US and SVN forces 
meets minimum acceptable professional standards of 
effectiveness. 

e. Neither the government nor the population of 
SVN turns against the US and demands withdrawal. 

6. "Winning 1 * in SVN, as referred to above, involves 
achieving an outcome somewhere between, as a maximum, an 
end to insurgency by DRV/VC decision and as an acceptable 
minimum, containment of the insurgency, except for minor 
areas and minor acts of violence , with an end to the need 
for the presence of substantial US forces. Thir- outcome, 
the assessment indicates, can be achieved. Hopefully, 
the VC/DRV will become convinced that they cannot win in 

SVN, that continued efforts will be extremely costly, and < I 

that time is on the side of the Free World. But even if n 
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they fight on, it should be possible to attain the minimum 
cited above. (Outcomes such as complete loss of the area, 
further erosion, "losing slowly," and "bogging down" in a 
series of beleaguered coastal enclaves or in inconclusive 
jungle combat are judged to represent failing rather than 
winning in the area, and are rejected.) 

7, To achieve a "winning" outcome in the above sense 
requires a substantial step-up in the scope and effective- 
ness of US/SVN operations in the area. Sources for this 
step-up include the following, all of which are required: 

a. Additional forces, 

b. Removal of restrictions, restraints and sources 
of delay and planning uncertainty. 

c. Adoption of a strategy for winning the war; such 
a strategy must be based upon taking the offensive, 
and gaining and holding the initiative. 

d. Adoption of a concept of tactical operations in 
SVN which exploits the offensive, with the object of 
putting the VC/DRV battalion forces out of operation. 

8. Of these, strategy sets the framework. The strategy 
contained in the study and outlined below envisages estab- 
lishing in Southeast Asia a heavy preponderance of US/SVN 
military power over the VC/DRV, provides a concept for 
the employment of these forces in the next six to eight 
months, sets forth objectives and weight of attack for an 
integrated, interrelated effort involving operations against 
North Vietnam and operations in South Vietnam, together 
with action against infiltration in Laos and elsewhere, 

and indicates broad factors of timing, priority, and coor- 
dination between these principal courses of action. This 
strategy, which is considered feasible and well -calculated 
to give high assurance of winning in SVN, is set forth in 
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essential outline below. It presupposes the removal of 
restrictions, delays and planning uncertainties, as well 
as the completion of preparatory coordinating arrangements 
at governmental and military level with the South Vietnamese 
and, to the extent required, with the Thais and Laotians. 

9. The basic concept is that allied forces (US, SVN 
and third country), by aggressive exploitation of superior 
military force, gain and keep the initiative both in SVN and 
against NVN, keeping the DRV and VC at a disadvantage, 
keeping the tempo such as to deny them time to recuperate 
or regain their balance, progressively destroying the war- 
supporting power of North Vietnam, and pressing the fight 
against VC/DRV main force units in SVN to run them to 
i! ground and destroy them. The object is to cause them to 

| stop the war, or to render them ineffective if they seek 

j to pursue it. The operations combine to compel the VC/DRV 

! to fight at higher and more sustained intensity with 

| resulting greater logistical consumption and concurrently 

1 attack his LOC to limit his capability to resupply forces 

| in combat at this scale. 

1 a. Operations against North Vietnam . The object is 

! two -fold — to bring about a DRV decision to stop the 

war or, failing this, at a minimum, to cut down and 

i 

limit sharply the support by the DRV of VC/DRV forces 
in SVN at the same time being prepared to limit the 
introduction of additional DRV forces into SVN, if 
attempted, in order to permit containment of the insurgency 
in the south. By sustained air action the following 
main categories of targets should be attacked, with 
timing as indicated: 
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(1) Prior to the initiation of large-scale offen- 
sive operations by US forces in South Vietnam, trans- 
portation throughout the DRV should be attacked in 

all its components, to include attack on LOC (including 
locks) and vehicles, attack on POL, and mining of 
ha rbor s. In addition, attacks should be conducted 
on military supplies and equipment, to include attacks 
on depots, arsenals, barracks and service installa- 
tions, together with attacks on elec tric po wer 
facilities. 

(2) If the DRV and VC continue the war in South 
Vietnam after the foregoing attacks have been accom- 
plished, the attack should be extended to include 
industri al faci lities and, to the extent feasible, 
agricultur al reso urces. 

(3) At any time required to prevent interference 
or threatened interference with the above, US/SVN 
forces should attack the DR V counterair capabi lity, 
to include radars, AAA, SAMs, MIGs, and IL-28s. 

(In this connection, it should be noted that strong 
factors even now weigh in favor of such strikes.) 
b. Action against infiltration routes . With the 
object of cutting down the numbers of men and quantities 
of supplies moving into SVN, the following major opera- 
tions should be conducted: 

(1) The present surveillance operation should be 
intensified and increased surveillance of water- 
borne traffic from Cambodia should be instituted. 

(2) Air attack should be intensified against land 
infiltration routes in Laos and border areas of SVN, 
to include attacks on lines of communication (roads 
and bridges, depots, truck parks, bivouacs and rest 
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areas), attack of vehicles and of troop units in 
movement or deployed for security of the LOC. 
Intelligence efforts should be intensified and 
restrictions removed (e.g», defoliation should be- 
experimented with), with the object of determining 
route locations and gaining timely information on 
vehicle and troop movements. 

(3) Ground action should be undertaken against 
land infiltration in Laos and SVN, ex panding oper a- 

tions toward an effective barrier as experience is 

- 1 1 — 

gained and capabili ty is developed. As feasible, 
blocking positions should be established, supplies 
seized or destroyed, and DRV/VC route security 
forces harassed or destroyed. 

c. Military operations in South Vietnam . The object 
is to put VC/DRV battalion forces out of operation, i. e., 
to destroy them or cause their disintegration as fighting 
forces capable of interfering with SVN pacification 
(territorial security) operations. Basing action 
primarily on offensive land and air operations of US, 
RVNAF and third -country forces, the concept is to 
loc ate and des troy VC/DR V forces, bases and war- 
supporting organizations in SVN* For the present, the 
area of such operations will be the zones of the 
I Corps and the II Corps, and the northern portion of 
the III Corps zone, with initial priority of effort to 
those areas most critical to the success of the offen- 
sive. Concentrations of VC forces should be aggressively 
sought out and attacked by mobile land forces employed 
^ in coordination with air forces utilized for close 

support operations or for general preparatory attack. 
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Maximum effort will be made to avoid piecemeal reaction 
to VC attacks, thus exposing forces to ambush, and 
instead to place primary emphasis on launching coor- 
dinated attacks to destroy VC units* Maximum effort 
should be applied to monitoring VC activities, employ- 
ing all intelligence techniques, to include indigenous 
sources as well as more sophisticated surveillance tech- 
d niques, including large-scale, light-plane spotter 

if activity. 

1 

$ 10. The concept of tactical operations for the offensive 

within SVN is, at the present time, the heart of this 
problem, and the uncertainties that exist must be squarely 
recognized and acknowledged. With limited and local excep- 
tions, the course of the war to date in SVN does not provide 
experience directly approximating what is now visualized. 
Lacking such operations, we cannot assert with certainty 
that tactics can be devised and operations conducted that 
will, in fact, put the DRV/VC battalions out of operation and 
keep them so. Nevertheless, several avenues of operation 
which are available permit a high order of confidence 
that such can be achieved: 

a. Operations to locate and attack VC/DRV units to 
destroy them or render them ineffective as fighting units. 

b. Operations to clear and occupy the base areas 
from which VC/DRV units operate and are supported. 

c. Operations to establish major areas of strength, 
for example, in the central highlands or other major 
infiltration avenues, to interdict DRV support for the 
VC. 

11. Closely connected with the foregoing concepts is a 
further assumption not previously stated: recognizing that 

it is necessary both to put the VC/DRV battalion-size 
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units out of operation, and to provide security to the 
territory and the people of SVN if we are to win, it is 
assumed that if the US, SVN and third countries succeed 
in accomplishing the former, the SVN with no more than 
advisory assistance and limited support from the US can 
achieve and maintain the latter. These assumptions appear 
reasonable, but they warrant closer study by our top com- 
manders and officials in SVN. 

12. The heavy preponderance of force required for this 
strategy can only be achieved with substantial additional 
U3 and third-country ground forces. Forces adequate to 
initiate such a strategy can be provided from SVN forces 
plus the 44 battalions of US and ROK forces under considera- 
tion for deployment within the next few months. These 
should be able to establish superiority and turn the tide 
of battle in favor of the US/SVN. Whether they will be 
enough to sustain the offensive to achieve the 11 winning 
outcome," or whether such a result will require the commit- 
ment of further US and third -country forces, is a question 
that cannot be answered at this time. It is dependent 
in part on whether the DRV introduces added forces into 
SVN, upon the evolving total requirement as the number of 
surviving VC/DRV battalions declines, and upon the ability 
of the SVN to shift added forces to this role as such a 
decline occurs. Rough estimates suggest, however, that 
additional forces amounting to 7 - 35 further battalions 
could prove to be required, depending upon whether the 
US/SVN operation can be limited to a zone such as that of 
the I, II, and III Corps, or must be extended to cover the 
delta region as well. 
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13. A parallel increase in tactical air forces is also 
required. Several months will be required to deploy the 
added ground forces and commit them to combat, and it is 
appropriate to phase in the tactical air for close air 
support on a comparable schedule, thus permitting earlier 
concentration on the air campaign against NVN — as is 
tactically desirable in any event. On this basis, a 
requirement is foreseen for the 4 additional squadrons 
now planned as soon as bases are available, for 6 to 9 
additional squadrons within the remainder of this year, 
and for a substantial increase in the B-52 force available 
in the Western Pacific for conventional operations. 

Analysis of capabilities for rapid building of additional 
air fields, employing aluminum matting, indicates that 
additional bases adequate for at least 9 of these 10 to 

13 squadrons can be made operationally ready by the end 
of this year. 

14. The end results that can be expected to be achieved 
in NVN, along the infiltration routes, and in SVN through 
taking action along the lines presented in this study are 
estimated to be as follows: 

a. Air operations against NVN . The stepped-up 
program of air strikes should reduce in major degree the 
ability of the NVN to support the insurgency in SVN. 

The SAMs, MIGs, and IL-28s can be effectively eliminated. 
By attacks against the planned target system, particularly 
POL and railroads, roads, and waterways, together with 
mining of harbors, the DRV will be sharply liulted in 
their ability to support VC/DRV forces in SVN at the 
intensified level of combat envisaged, and will in 
particular, be limited in their capability to reinforce 
the VC with effective units of division size. 
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b. Attack against Infiltration routes . When the 
Intensity of combat operations in SVN is raised to the 
extent envisaged and the logistical requirements for 
VC/DRV forces have been correspondingly increased, the 
combination of more effective surveillance of sea routes, 
together with air and ground action against the routes 
through Laos, should materially limit the ability of 
VC/DRV forces to move personnel and supplies to SVN, 

and to withstand the pressure of attacks within SVN. 

One effect will be the delay of overt introduction of 
DRV forces into SVN by requiring such movement to be 
conducted at reduced march rates over long distances. 

c. Military operations in SVN . Presently organized 
and planned GVN forces, except for reserve battalions 
(possibly including a limited number of ranger and 
infantry battalions), would retain control over areas 
now held, extend pacification operations and area 
control where permitted by the progress of major 
offensive operations, defend critical installations 
and areas against VC attack and seek out and eliminate 
VC militia units. US, SVN, and third -country forces, 
by offensive land and air action, would locate and 
destroy VC/DRV forces, bases and major war-supporting 
organizations in SVN. The cumulative effect of sus- 
tained, aggressive conduct of offensive operations, 
coupled with the interdiction of DRV efforts to provide 
the higher level of support required in such a combat 
environment, should lead to progressive destruction 

of the VC/DRV main force battalions. 
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A. THE PROBLEM 


1, The problem is to assess the assurance the United 
States can have of winning in SVN if we do "everything we 


2. To facilitate this assessment, the present study 
suggests a course of action which constitutes an inte- 
grated military strategy as a basis for providing such 
assurance . 

3. The study constitutes an initial examination devel- 
oped from information and data immediately available in 
Washington. It Is a short-term effort, which of necessity 
utilizes rough techniques of estimation (more refined 

not being available) particularly as to force require- 
ments, evaluation of operational concepts and the expected 
result of offensive action against the VC/DRV in SVN, 
which is the heart of the problem. Because of the 
limited experience in SVN with offensive operations 
approximating the kind envisaged herein, the type of 
data base that is desirable for a more precise appraisal 
does not exist. Increasing experience derived from the 
operations of the III Marine Amphibious Force, the 173<* 
Airborne Brigade, and other forces now moving into SVN 
should be invaluable aids to subsequent assessments. The 
present study has not been examined by COMUSMACV, CINCPAC 
or their staffs, and should hence be regarded as a basis 
for early discussions with them. Thereafter, it is 
envisaged that further work on this study, or on key 
issues highlighted by it, can and should be undertaken. 
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B. CAVEATS 

1 # a first step in the study is to convert the problem 
into operational terms. This is undertaken in Section D. 
Even so, any determination arrived at remains subject to 
major uncertainties. E 3 q?erIence-models and experience- 
factors are lacking for the kind of combat envisaged. The 
margin of error is therefore high. Also, deviations from 
the expected outcomes will be high because of local ter- 
rain or weather factors or the VC concentrations and 
attack preparations of a particular moment. (These devia- 
tions will probably apply more to individual actions than 
to experience over a large area of the country and a period 
of several months of combat.) 

2. The assumptions on which the study rests are few but 
basic. It has not been possible for this quick study to 
estimate the change in outcome that would result from 
departures from the assumptions. It is clear, however, that 
the effects would be so great as to pose a different problem 
from that examined. Accordingly, if there are departures 
from the assumptions, the validity of this study and Its 
conclusions would have to be reevaluated. 

3. DRV response to the concept of operations envisaged 
herein could vary significantly — most importantly as to 
whether the DRV limit their introduction of forces Into SVN 
to the one division (the 325th) now believed to be there, 
or exercise their estimated capability to move additional 
divisions into the area. In the latter case the DRV ability 
to support their forces in SVN would become the primary 
restriction on the size of force they could employ there, 
and the intensity of combat to which they were subjected, 

as well as the effects of US interdiction operations against 
the LOC would be of major Importance. The chief change In 
the study’s results if the DRV were to move in and undertake 
to support one to three more divisions would be to Increase 
force requirements and to shift the main weight of US/SVN 
effort to the north. 




C. ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Assumption Regarding Chinese Support for the VC/DRV 
Effort. 

a. The Chinese Communists will almost certainly give 
the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese every encourage- 
ment to carry their insurgency program in South Vietnam 
to a successful conclusion. In efforts to prevent 
escalation of the Southeast Asian conflict, Peiping 
will try to restrict its assistance to a generous 
measure of political and material support. 

b. Should the VC receive serious setbacks in South 
Vietnam it is probable that the CHICOMs would try to 
keep the VC/DRV in the war with increased political and 
material assistance. Although the Chinese may make 
threatening troop movements along their frontiers, it 
is unlikely that they would employ these troops as 
reinforcements to the VC. 

c. In the event of a US/Allied ground force invasion 
of North Vietnam and if the North Vietnamese appeared 
to be unable to handle the situation thus created and 
requested Chinese assistance the Chinese would probably 
intervene with ground forces. 

d. The CHICOMs will react strongly to US air strikes 
against Chinese bases, but whether such attacks would 
generate a PLA ground attack, or simply result in 
counter air strikes and air defensive actions remains 
open to conjecture. 

RATIONALE : 

Peiping sees the Vietnam struggle as an opportunity 
to demonstrate to all doubters the correctness of its line 
that a properly conducted "war of liberation" can be 
brought to a successful conclusion, in spite of US 
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In using force in Southeast Asia the United States 
arouses the opposition of many groups .within a great 
many countries worldwide, not only in unfriendly and 
"uncommitted" countries hut also in those noiroally 
considered friendly. These reactions are sometimes 
mirrored in the official positions of some of the 
countries concerned. Resolute action well explained 
can he expected to reduce criticism in many countries, 
especially those like Thailand, the Philippines and 
Japan who are dependent on us for their security. On 
the other hand, lack of resolution or indecision in the 
execution of our national policies can he expected 
to encourage the hue and cry of international critics. 

Our continued bombings in North Vietnam and the reaction 
to them illustrate this point. 

Some actions, however, such as the use of nuclear 
or chemical weapons at the present stage of the war, or 
bombing attacks on population per se could be expected 
to meet with almost universal worldwide disapproval, 
and positive action adverse to US interests of 
significant proportion in relation to the stakes In 
SVN. At the same time, if the US has decided to bear 
the costs in lives and resources inherent In the type 
of intervention on which this study is based, it appears 
reasonable to assume that the US would not jeopardize 
the success of the venture because of unwillingness to 
bear the international costs of limited foreign 
disapproval. 

Other moves, such as the imposition of a blockade 
on, or mining of. North Vietnamese ports, since restriction 


of commerce would be involved, 
with disapproving statements by 
by a resolution of disapproval 


would undoubtedly be met 
the neutrals and perhaps 
in the General Assembly. 
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It is therefore assumed that the sole restriction 
in this category is that the US will not employ nuclear 
or chemical weapons, and will not conduct bombing attacks 
against population per se, 

c. Restrictions deriving from SVN relationships. 

The attitude of the South Vietnamese government and 
people toward US involvement and the presence of sizable 
US forces in SVN will depend upon the success of the 
US/KVN effort against the Viet Cong. Initially the govern- 
ment and people will be elated at the demonstrated willing- 
ness of the US to come to their assistance with sizable 
forces to ensure a victory over the Viet Cong. The US 
action would improve morale , generate additional support 
for the RVN and probably inspire greater efforts in the 
political/civic action programs. The armed forces would 
probably be more willing to show greater aggressiveness 
towards the VC, 

Moderate military successes against the VC would 
provide an opportunity for intensive civic action/political 
consolidation effort to extend RVN authority and win popular 
support. Should the VC effort begin to collapse, the govern- 
ment would gain in power and prestige but the outcome would 
depend on the RVN's ability to translate military successes 
i into permanent popular support (especially rural) through 

political action programs. 

On the other hand, if the war drags on and the VC are 
not effectively rooted out, popular sympathy could turn 
against the United States and a desire to end the war on any 
terms would grow. The communists will label the US assistance 
as an "imperialist-colonialist" effort to control South 
Vietnam as did the French. This propaganda will find some 
ready acceptance among the populace and could grow if the 
US/RVN effort does not meet with some success after a 
period of time. 
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So far there has been no Indication of resentment 
by the South Vietnamese of major US deployments to SVN. 
Relationships with the population and the aimed forces are 
good. The Vietnamese are not willing, however, even to 
discuss combined command arrangements under which Viet- 
namese troops would be under operational command of US 
officers. This condition will probably not be changed 
easily. The newly emerging group of younger armed forces 
officers, of which group Premier Ky Is a good example, 
may be said to be the first truly nationalistic Vietnamese 
in modem times, since their backgrounds stem neither from 
life-time French influences nor from the old Mandarinate. 

This group may be expected to remain sensitive to encroach- 
ments on Vietnamese sovereignty. They do not seem to 
object, however, to having US forces in SVN commanded by 
a US chain of command, or, in general, employed with consider- 
able operating freedom against VC forces and base areas. 
However, there have been some indications of an attitude 
of restraint by General Thi on the scope of operations of 
the III Marine Amphibious Force in the First Corps Tactical 
Zone. 

It would appear that, prior to the commitment of 
large US forces, agreement should be negotiated with the 
South Vietnamese on something approaching an "equal 
partner" basis insofar as the planning and conduct of the 
offensive -type operations envisaged herein are concerned. 

Our assets for such negotiation should prove strong, since 
our objective is so greatly in SVN Interest. 

Essentially, the struggle in Vietnam remains a 
Vietnamese struggle. Although the US commander allocates 
mobility and firepower resources, and although US advisors 
are stationed with all KVNAF battalions and larger units, 
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the final decisions regarding AKVU operations are made 
by the Vietnamese commanders. They do not always accord 
with US desires. 

Coordinated operations involving the use of US 
helicopter and other support are frequent. Many of them 
are executed efficiently, due in large part to American 
initiative and desire to render effective support. 

Advisors are able to U 3 e the "lever" of US mobility and 
fire support to render many operations more logical 
militarily than they would otherwise be. However, the 
need for combined planning with the Vietnamese often leads 
to lessened security of infoimation. That coordinated 
plans are often communicated to the Viet Cong is a well- 
recognized hazard in Vietnam. Increased emphasis on 
security and counter-intelligence should result in a more 
professional level of performance, however. As operations 
increase in scope and intensity and take on a more 
continuous, sustained character, the need for coordination 
between battalion or larger US units and comparable SVN 
units will rise. If the appropriate political and higher 
military basis for such coordination has been laid it 
would appear that professionally acceptable standards of 
performance can be attained. 

It is therefore assumed that, within the bounds of 
the strategy and operations contemplated in this study, 
no restriction, delay or substantial degradation of 
operational security will be imposed as a result of SVH 
action. 

It is also necessary to consider the probable willing- 
ness of the South Vietnamese to make a proportion of their 
forces available for offensive actions against VC Main 
Force battalions. Although there have been some signs of 
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reluctance to take offensive actions, and occasional reports 
of unwillingness to close with enemy units and fight to de- 
stroy then}, it is considered that the changed conditions of 
force-preponderance that are envisaged will greatly enhance 
the morale of the SVN units engaged. Moreover, many of the 
SVN units which may be utilized in this role — Marine 
units, airborne units, and Rangers — have demonstrated 
excellent fighting spirit in the past. 

It is therefore assumed that the SVN will be willing 
in principle to allocate forces to this role, that these 
forces will fight effectively, and that the proportion of 
forces so allocated will be a matter determined on the basis 
of valid military considerations relating to the needs for 
pacification and territorial security, as well as the offen- 
sive campaign. 

d. Restrictions deriving from other sources. 

Additional restrictions from a wide variety of other 
sources could. If permitted. Impinge upon the strategy and 
operations envisaged in this study. Various of them have 
been In effect In the past or are In effect currently. Those 
of potential significance include delay or limitation of 
operations for reasons of domestic public opinion, desired 
scheduling for press coverage and timing in relation to 
governmental process, and the time consumed In consideration 
of added force movements which would bear, under the concept 
in this study, upon the degree of success in gaining and 
keeping a preponderance of force over the VC/DRV. Institu- 
tional interests reflected, for example, in interdepartmental 
clearance for the striking of specific targets included In 
the proposed air campaign could deny us the ability to "get 
the jump" on the enemy and keep him, rather than US, "behind 
the power curve." Also, force of habit will tend to continue 
In effect restrictions imposed in the past that could 
adversely affect these operations. 
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It Is assumed for this study that the operations 
envisaged take priority over restrictions of the fore- 
going types, and that these operations will be neither 
limited, delayed nor subjected to planning uncertainty 
because of considerations of this kind# The assessment 
contained herein is based upon this assumption. In 
effect, the removal of restrictions other than those set 
forth above is an essential and Inherent cost of making 
the effort to win in SVN. 

4. Assumption regarding the SVN will and ability to 
continue the war; also, to handle the problems of 
pacification if VC/DKV main force units have been destroyed. 

There is no doubt that many of the key personnel and 
groups in South Vietnam, particularly the military, have 
the will and ability to continue the war. Opposition 
to the communists Is a characteristic of all militaiy, 
religious, student and political factions even though 
they have been active in seeking changes in the govern- 
ment in Saigon for their own ends. The rural population, 
living in areas to a large extent under communist domination, 
are primarily apathetio and can be persuaded to support 
the side which controls the area and gives them the most 
protection. 

The essentially military nature of the question 
which this study addresses has led us to assume that 
any KVN government likely to exist in the next year would 
be expected to continue the war. However, the probability 
of a successful coup, led by neutralist elements, is a 
subject to which we believe serious and detailed attention 
should be given, not only in order to devise programs 
to forestall such an event but also to determine what our 
actions should be If It occurred. 
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The capability of the KVN to handle the problems of 
pacification, even with the defeat of the VC/DKV main 
force units, without extensive guidance, is questionable* 
There are not enough trained or efficient leaders, 
administrators or technicians to develop and execute detailed 
and coordinated programs in the political, socio-economic 
and military areas necessary to ensure a pacification 
program. The extensive losses of officials at the village 
and hamlet levels coupled with attrition of higher • 
officials has left the KVN in a weak position. Although 
increased security from major VC attacks can be attained 
by defeat of main force units, unless there are substantial 
desertions from the guerrillas, subversives and sympathizers, 
extensive pacification programs probably will be required 
to restore government authority to the countryside and 
win popular support. Such programs probably will be 
beyond the KVN capability. However, with proper training 
and assistance from US personnel, the KVN oan overcome 
these shortages in time. The military forces, flushed 
with victories over the VC, can do much to alleviate the 
problem, but are likely to be occupied with clearing 
remaining guerrilla areas and reducing the VC political/ 
propaganda/subversive elements in the countryside. 

It is therefore assumed that, in general, the SVN 
will have the will and ability to continue the war, and 
to provide the major effort for pacification and territorial 
security operations, although substantial US advice and 
assistance will be required. 
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D. OPERATIONAL ANALYSIS AND CONCEPT 

1. "Winning" in South Vietnam, in the sense involved in 
this study assignment can have a considerable range of 
operational meanings in terms of the end-results achieved. 

a. At a maximum it could involve an end to the 
insurgency brought about by DRV/VC decision to cease 
the operation. 

b. It would appear however that a lesser result, not 
so dependent upon favorable enemy decision, could also 
qualify as "winning." If the insurgency were effectively 
destroyed, regardless of enemy decision, such would seem 
to qualify. 

c. Further down the scale, containment of the 
insurgency -- clearing nearly all of the country, 
destruction or dispersion of VC main force battalions, 
denying them the capability to rebuild and reconcen- 
trate, bringing to an end the battalion-sized VC/DRV 
attacks on SVN/US forces, without continued requirement 
for substantial US forces-. In the country — would also 
appear acceptable. 

d. More questionable would be a situation in which 
the VC was prevented from taking over the delta, the 
Saigon area, and other key area enclaves along the 
coast, with US forces required to remain in these areas 
on a continuing and inconclusive basis. 

e. Clearly to be rejected are outcomes such as 
further erosion from current holdings of land and 
people, continued "losing slowly," "bogging down," 
or complete loss of the area. 

2. The criterion in operational terms of "winning" for 
this examination is taken to be an outcome that lies 
between 1 a and 1 c above. 
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3. The principal lines of US/SVN action that can be 
brought to bear toward the attainment of such an outcome 
are set forth below in maximum and minimum terms. With 
minor qualifications, it appears that efforts to make sure 
of accomplishing the minimum are those which contribute 
most effectively toward the maximum. In each case, it 
must be noted that the VC/DRV have available, and are now 
pursuing, to some degree, lines of action to thwart or 
counter the US/SVN campaigns . 

a. Operations against North Vietnam, The object is, 
at a maximum, to bring about a DRV decision to stop --he 
war or, failing this, at a minimum to cut down and limit 
sharply the support by the DRV of VC/DKV forces in SVN, 
at the same time being prepared to limit the introduc- 
tion of additional DRV forces into SVN, if attempted, 

in order to permit containment of the insurgency in the 
south. 

b. Action against infiltration routes. The maximum 
objective is physically to halt the infiltration of men 
and supplies moving into SVN. At a minimum, curtailment 
of the flow should be such as, in conjunction with other 
major lines of action, to permit containment of the 
insurgency in SVN. 

c. Operations against VC/DRV main force battalions 
in SVN. At a maximum the objective is to destroy these 
forces, their bases and VC strongholds, and open VC- 
held areas to pacification. The minimum is to permit 

a state of containment to be achieved and maintained, 
with limited US continued involvement and combat losses. 

d. Pacification, i.e., security of territory and 
population. The maximum objective is restoration of 
law and order, freedom of movement, and economic 




activity throughout the country, with no more than 
minor continuing violence. The minimum is containment 
within an acceptable area with sufficiently well- 
established law and order to start the country on an 
upward course. 

4. Against these lines of action, the DKV/VC counter- 
efforts are readily apparent. 

a. In NVN, they will seek to cause our bombing to 
cease or to fail. They will employ active means, which 
may include AAA, SAMs, MIGs, and I L 28s (the latter 
attacking the air bases supporting our attacks). In 
addition, they may try to overcome the effects of the 
bombing, e.g., through use of improvised expedients to 
by-pass destroyed bridges, coolie labor to man-pack 
supplies around choke-points and craters, and the like. 

More importantly, they may seek to restrict the intensity, 
the area, or the targets of our bombing effort by gen- 
erating restrictive pressures on us through China, Russia, 
or neutral or allied countries. 

b. Along the infiltration routes, they may use 
methods such as the above. Also they may give emphasis 
to clandestine or highly dispersed movements both on 
land and sea. In addition, they provide security forces 
along the routes to locate and destroy, if possible, 

SVN/US land elements which attempt physically to inter- 
dict the routes. Lastly, they employ large numbers of 
AAA weapons, and expend large quantities of AAA ammuni- 
tion against photographic or attack aircraft within 
range . 

c. In SVN, the VC/DRV will seek to carry forward the 
take-over of the country. They may continue to attempt the 
destruction of sizable forces, even after US and third- 
country forces are in position, but it seems more likely 
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they will employ attrition tactics, except where unusually 
favorable circumstances present themselves, and will rely 
on dispersion, movement and concealment to avoid giving 
US/SVN offensive forces a chance to fix them in position 
and destroy them. Undoubtedly, they will continue to try, 
through terror and violence, to prevent the extension of 
effective GVN government to areas of the countryside now 
VC-infested and will, in fact, try to extend their con- 
trol. They will continue to disrupt transportation routes 
and exact a heavy toll on those attempting to carry on 
normal economic life or community activities. They will 
continue to exploit base areas and safe-havens left 
undisturbed, and take advantage of every failure of SVN 
forces to act energetically and aggressively to clear 
and secure zones for which they are responsible. In 
addition, they will seek by all means to foster hostility 
toward US and third-country forces on the part of the 
SVN people, and to cause friction between these forces 
and the RVNAF. 

5. Sections G, H, and I of this report undertake to trace 
the expected outcome of the interaction of the contending 
lines of action suggested above, employing forces available 
or likely to become available within the next 6 to 8 months. 







opposition, without bringing on a major international war. 
While the Chinese appear anxious to avoid escalation of the 
Vietnamese struggle into a major Sino-US war, they neverthe- 
less would be prepared to risk a major military conflict 
with the US should they feel their vital security interests 
are threatened by US actions. The CHICOMs give every 
indication that they are confident current Viet Cong/DRV 
tactics will result in victory for the Communist cause. 
Consequently, they are almost certainly urging the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnam to hold on in the face of US/RVN 
counteractions and to sustain or step-up their pressures 
in the South. 

At the same time, the Chinese remain watchful over 
developments in both South and North Vietnam. There is no 
indication that Chinese leaders perceive any reason to 
intervene in North Vietnam with Chinese ground troops at 
the present time. However, it appears likely that CHICOM 
troops would be committed if (a) the US moves large forces 
of its own ground troops into North Vietnam, and (b) if 
the North Vietnamese prove unable to handle such a 
situation and request Chinese assistance. In addition, 
the CHICOM leaders probably would intervene militarily, 
with or without a request from the North Vietnamese, if 
they thought the regime was in danger of collapse. 

The Chinese Communists have improved their air 
defense capabilities in the areas adjacent to the DRV 
border over the past six months. As our air strikes 
against North Vietnam continue, and especially if the DRV 
air defense capabilities prove inadequate to cope with the 
US strike program, it is likely that the Chinese would 
supply ground equipment and personnel to the DRV for air 
defense purposes and would also supply fighter aircraft 
units on request, providing they could be based in North 
Vietnam. They would not wish to use bases in China because 
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of the risk of US retaliatory strikes against these bases. 

(The Director of Intelligence and Research (INR) State 
Department disagrees with the preceding sentence concurred 
in by the rest of the US Intelligence Board. The Director, 

INR, believes that vigorous US air attacks on major DRV 
targets probably would evoke the employment over North 
Vietnam of Chinese air defense aircraft from bases in China. ) 

In the event the US/RVN effort In South Vietnam is 
moderately successful in checking the Viet Cong to the 
extent necessary to extend government authority and win 
greater popular support, the Chinese Communists would 
probably try to keep the DRV and VC in the war with 
Increased political and material support. They would 
increase their threats to introduce "volunteers" In 
support of the VC, but are unlikely to actually send them 
at this stage. Communist China will probably make a 
considerable propaganda effort to convince the US that it 
is prepared to enter the war, including possibly initiating 
some troop movements along the DRV and Laos borders as a 
threatening gesture. The Chinese, however, would probably 
not feel that the VC had suffered irrevocable loss and would 
refrain from direct involvement in South Vietnam. 

If the VC effort were in danger of collapse, with or 
without the employment of DRV troop units. Communist 
China would probably support any VC/DRV efforts to preserve 
their remaining assets through a possible negotiated cease- 
fire and would probably escalate threats of "volunteer" 

intervention possibly with a show of strength In South • 

China to persuade the US to accept a negotiated ceasefire. 

Also, the Chinese Communists would probably make a great 

f: 

effort to preserve the DRV by warnings of Chinese 

intentions to defend the DRV, r- 

f,: 

}:> 
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The CHICOM leaders have been equivocal in describing 
their reactions to any US air strikes against bases in 
China. They have declared that if attacked, they will 
counterattack, but whether air strikes against the main- 
land would spur them to counterattack with the Chinese 
Army on the ground, or respond with a counter air strike 
(or simply air defense action) has not been made clear. 

2. Assumption Regarding Russian Support for the VC/DRV 
Effort . 

a. The Russians, to demonstrate their support of a 
fellow socialist nation, probably would feel obliged 
to continue to provide North Vietnam with military and 
economic assistance to enhance the DHV's capabilities 
to defend itself. 

b. Although the USSR would recognize that the need 

to maintain its position in the Communist World demanded 
it provide support for the DRV/VC cause, the Soviets 
probably would continue to moderate the extent of their 
commitment, to minimize the chances of a major US/Soviet 
confrontation. 

RATIONALE : 

The US/DRV confrontation in Southeast Asia has posed a 
serious problem for Soviet policymakers. So far the Soviets 
have been pursuing three somewhat Inconsistent objectives — 
to compete with Peiping for influence over the DRV, to 
contribute to deterring US pressures against Hanoi, and at 
the same time to avoid becoming overly involved in the 
Southeast Asia conflict. They have apparently hoped that 
providing assistance to enable the DRV to resist US pressures. 


plus enhanced VC prospects in South Vietnam, would sooner 
or later convince the US it would have to negotiate Its way 
out of the war. Continued and intensified US actions would 
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strike a blow at such Soviet calculations. Despite the 
risks involved, the Russians almost certainly would feel 
compelled to comply with DRV requests for help to replace 
materiel destroyed by the continued US attacks. It is not 
believed however that this USSR help would include attempts 
to breach a blockade of Haiphongj although it is probable 
that technical assistance would be provided. 

The Soviets -would clearly recognize the danger of 
continued escalation, and probably would urge Hanoi to open 
up political avenues for controlling the conflict and would 
put pressure on the US to stop bombing and negotiate. Con- 
tinuance of the conflict would cause a further deterioration 
in US -Soviet relations. If the crisis deepened and Hanoi 
chose to continue the struggle, the Soviets would face their 
most serious dilemma since the Cuban missile crisis. What 
precise moves Moscow would make would depend greatly on 
Hanoi's demands, on the nature and degree of Chinese 
involvement, and on how the Soviets interpreted US actions 
and estimated US intentions. 

3. Assumption Regarding Restrictions Affecting US/SVN 
Use of Force. It is assumed that it will be possible to 
employ US/SVN forces with the objective of winning in SVN 
with no restrictions affecting the outcome of the conflict 
other than those which follow: 

a. Restrictions deriving from consideration of the 
CHICOM and Soviet hazard. Consistent with paragraphs 1 
and 2 above, it is assumed that the sole restriction in 
this category is that US/SVN forces will not conduct a 
ground Invasion of North Vietnam, nor attack Red China 
(unless Red Chinese air or ground forces were to intervene 
in NVN or SVN). 

b. Restrictions deriving from consideration of our 
relationships v/ith Allies, neutrals, UN, etc. 
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E. FRIENDLY FORCES 


1. Summary 

a. Battalions 


US 

Third 

Country 

KVNAF 


NOW 

(In place, enroute 
or approved) 

17 


1 

124 


ANTICIPATED 
by end lyop 


34 


10 

138 


b. Air Attack Units 

(1) Air Force Squadrons* 

Now in Place 
16 

(2) Attack Carriers** 


Additional Planned or 
Being ConslderecT 

10-13 


Now 

Additional Planned 

4 

0 

2. US Forces 


a. United States 

forces currently approved for 

deployment to Vietnam and Thailand total 77*999- The 

breakdown by Service 

Is as follows: 

Army 

38,075 

Navy 

3,906 

Air Force 

11,104 

Marines 

24,914 


* A. minimum of two airfields in addition to the one 

under construction at Cam Ranh Bay, will be required on 
an urgent basis. The options available for such additional 
operational airfields by 1 January 1966, assuming 
expedited production of aluminum matting, are five SATS 
(expeditionary-type ), or four Chu Lai type (8, COO ft), 
or two Cam Ranh Bay type (10,000 ft). The timing of 
completion of these options could thus be critical to 
the achievement of the increased operational tactical 
air capability envisaged in this paper 

** Five CVAs are in WESTPAC in order to ensure constant 
availability of at least three CVAs off SVN 
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Major units (which Include a total of 17 US Marine and 
Army battalions) are as follows: 

(1) III MAP (The Third Marine Division and I Air 
Wing), stationed at Da Nang, Hue and Chu Lai with 
one battalion landing team at Qui Nhon - in terms of 
ground maneuver units, a total of 9 battalions. 

(2) 173d Airborne Brigade, stationed at Bien Hoa - 
2 battalions. 

(3) 2d Brigade, 1st Infantry Division due at Bien 
Hoa with one battalion at Cara Ranh Bay 15 July - 3 
battalions. 

(4) A brigade of the 101st Airborne Division due 
at Nha Trang 28 July - 3 battalions. 

(5) 16 Tactical Fighter or Fighter/Bomber Squadrons 
stationed in Vietnam or in Thailand. 

(6) 43 combatant ships on station off the coast of 
South Vietnam, including four attack carriers with 
about 200 to 250 naval aircraft embarked. 

b. Forces whose deployment the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have recommended be accomplished over the next several 
months number an additional 92,797- They include 17 
additional Army and Marine battalions. The total US 
strength in Vietnam and vicinity would then be 176,000. 
These additional forces would Include: 

(1) A Field Forces Headquarters. 

(2) A US Army Air Mobile Division - 8 battalions. 

(3) Remainder of the 1st Infantry Division - 
6 battalions. 

(4) Ten to thirteen additional Tactical Fighter 
Squadrons . 

(5) A Marine Amphibious Brigade - 3 battalions. 
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(6) Combat Support Units , including three Artillery- 
Battalions, three Air Defense Battalions (HAWK), and 
seventeen Helicopter Companies/Squadrons, 
c. The total number of US ground maneuver units would 
then be 34 battalions. 

3. Allied Forces 

a. The Australians currently have an infantry battalion 
in Vietnam operating with the 173d Airborne Brigade. 

b. New Zealand is providing an artillery battery to 
operate with the Australian Battalion. 

c. The Republic of Korea is expected to provide a 
combat division within the next few months. 

d. The total number of allied ground maneuver units 
would then be 10 battalions. 

4, Republic of South Vietnam Armed Forces (KVNAF) 


a. The forces of South Vietnam consist of regular 


forces as follows: 
(1) Army 


Marines 


Air Force 


TOTAL 


235,149 

8,300 

7,400 

10,253 

261,102 


and paramilitary forces: 

(2) Regional Forces (responsive 
to Province chiefs) 

Popular Forces (responsive to 
village and hamlet chiefs) 
Junk (Coastal) Forces 

TOTAL 

Plus Irregulars: 


106,500 


151,000 


261,345 

24,700 


b. The Army of Vietnam (AKVN ) 

(1): The Vietnamese Army consists of ten divisions 
stationed in the four corps tactical zones into which 
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the country is divided plus three regiments, 20 ranger 
battalions and an airborne brigade of six battalions. 
The total number of battalions available for conducting 
"conventional " operations against organized enemy 
units is 119. To this number should be added the 
5 Marine battalions, for a total of 124, This total 
is expected to be 138 by end-1965 under a plan for 
AKVN increases. 

(2) GVN and Viet Cong battalions are considered 
equivalent in strength and manpower. Viet Cong 
qualitative and motivational advantages are offset by 
GVN/CTS air, artillery and helicopter support. At the 
present time the force ratio of GFVN battalions to 
known Viet Cong battalions is about 1.9 to 1. Assuming 
no further VC/PAVN buildup and on the assumption that 

a US or Allied battalion is the equivalent of two 
GVN battalions, that force ratio under planned 
deployments would be 3.3 to 1 by the end of 1965. 

(3) Many factors tend to reduce the effectiveness 
of AKVN battalions. Units are seldom at authorized 
strength. Desertion rates are high. Casualties are 
not immediately replaced, and many hospitalized 
personnel remain on the units' rolls for long periods, 
thus "assigned strength" figures are often deceptive. 
There has been a marked increase in Vietnamese casualty 
and desertion figures for the first five months of 
1965. This has compounded the problem, already serious, 
of retaining force levels. Thus an AKVN program of 
forming new units has had to be postponed and personnel 
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in training for the prospective units have been 
diverted to use as fillers for units depleted by 
combat losses. The present status of KVNAF battalions 


is shown below: 



KVNAF Combat Battalions 




Auth. 

Noneffective* 

Infantry Battalions 

93 

14 

Ranger Battalions 

20 

4 

Airborne Battalions 

6 

1 

Marine Battalions 

5 

- 


124 

19 


(4) GVN manpower resources are adequate to support 
present force goals. 

(a) Priority is given the regular forces in 
acquisition of men between ages 18 to 30. The 
paramilitary may recruit without restriction 
among the 30 to 45-year-olds. It is estimated 
there are 367*235 males in the 18-30 age bracket 
available for service in the regular forces. To 
sustain present strengths, replace losses and 
provide forces for programmed increases, 11,000 
accessions per month are required - a figure within 
the GVN capability of the manpower pool to meet. 
Recent emphasis on an improved conscription program 
has filled the training centers. Although mounting 
desertion rates and battle losses have so far 
prevented attainment of total force goals, the 
trend is upward. In May KTOAF had attained 94$ 
of its programmed strength. 


* Battalions may be rated ineffective as a result of recent 

• heavy combat losses or because of US advisors 1 ratings 
based on state of training and general effectiveness 
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(b) The following tabulation, based on MA CV 
audited data, reflects RVN Regular Force program 
status through end May 1965- Figures are in thousands: 

Apr May 
266.9 274.3 

252.3 256.9 

(14.6) (17.4) 

(c) Identifiable RVN Regular Force personnel 
loss data for the same period and the corresponding 
1964 period in whole numbers are: 

1965 1964 



KIA 

DESERTIONS 

KIA 

DESERTIONS 

Jan 

360 

2,400 

97 

1,439 

Feb 

324 

2,500 

127 

1,140 

Mar 

270 

5,000 

164 

2,090 

Apr 

273 

3,600 

229 

2,085 

May 

420 

3,100 

209 

1,400 

June 

55,4 



167 

1,232 

TOTAL 2j 

,201 

16,600* 

993 

9,386 


Desertion losses show almost a 100# increase. 

KIA losses for the 19 65 period represent an increase 
in excess of 100# over the comparable 1964 period. 

(d) Available RVN Regular Force wounded in action 
(WIA) data are not sufficiently descriptive to 
identify resultant personnel losses; however, a 
comparison of like periods in 1964 and 1965 shows 
the following: 

Apr May June TOTAL 
908 1,136 999 5,508 

706 490 571 3,358 


Jan Feb Mar 
WIA - 1965 851 794 820 

) WIA - 1964 455 442 694 

* June desertions not available 
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Jan Feb Mar 

Objective N/A 252,1 259-5 

Actual 244.7 245-5 248.5 

Short fall N/A (6.6) (11.0) 
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(e) These statistics show a marked increase in 
RVN Regular Force KIA, WIA, and desertions for the 
first five months of 1965 as compared to the same 
1964 period. This circumstance has compounded the 
GVN/Co untry Team problem of achieving monthly force 
goal objectives. It also has some adverse effects 
upon individual motivation of personnel within RVN 
Regular Force units. MACV has taken steps to counter 
this trend by an increased advisory effort, improved 
training center capabilities, greater emphasis on 
motivation and training. 

(5) $he quality of AKVN units varies from unsatis- 
factory to very good, depending on leadership and 
training. The training program, which is given US 
advice and assistance. Is well planned. Training 
facilities are adequate. AKVN units are well equipped 
with US-provided materiel. Leadership, however, is 
the greatest single weakness within the HVNAF. There 
had been insufficient time for the GVN forces to build 
an officer corps of sufficient size and expertise 

to handle adequately the job with which they are faced. 
Nevertheless, many AKVN units have fought well under 
trying circumstances during the past six years of the 
insurgency. In such units morale is high. In the 
average unit, the state of morale is low, as evidenced 
by the desertion rates shown. 

(6) Recently COMUSMACV has pointed to some indication 
of a general war-weariness within ARVN and a. reluctance 
on the part of many commanders to assume the offensive 
in the face of increased VC activities. This was one 

of the major factors leading to the introduction of US 
combat units. 
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c. Paramilitary Forces 

The Regional Forces and Popular Forces are generally 
less effective than regular units. Over-all effectiveness 
is considered fair. The monthly desertion rates in the 
paramilitary forces during 1964 were 15.2/1000 for 
Regional Forces, a rate double that of ARVN, and 25.5/1000 
for Popular Forces. These rates are higher in 1965 by 1 00$. 
Morale is generally at a low level, low pay and other 
emoluments being a factor. On the other hand, paramilitary 
forces usually serve within the bounds of their own provinces 
(Regional Forces) or villages (Popular Forces), an important 
factor for the home-oriented Vietnamese. In spite of 
their deficiencies, the history of the insurgency is 
replete with examples of heroic resistance to VC attack 
by isolated but unyielding paramilitary forces. 

The Vietnamese Junk Force, a paramilitary force, 
consists of a total of 524 junks, of which approximately 
50 per cent are motorized. It is organized into 28 
divisions which provide sea surveillance in four coastal 
districts . 

d. The Vietnamese Air Force (VNAF) consists of the 
following organizations : 


Units 

Aircraft 

5 Fighter Squadrons 

125 A1H 

2 Transport Squadrons 

30 C-47 

4 Liaison Squadrons 

56 01A 

3 Helicopter Squadrons 

SO H19 


e. The Vietnamese Navy (VNN ) consists of the Sea 
Force with 53 ships (PC, LST, LSIL, etc.), the River 
Force with 174 landing craft and two repair facilities. 

The River Force provides transport and fire support for 
ARVN and Marine units on the island waterways of the 
Mekong Delta region. It is organized into 7 River Assault 
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Groups, one River Transport Group, and one River Escort 
Group. Morale and efficiency in the Vietnamese Navy 
and Air Force are relatively high. The five Marine 
battalions which along with the Airborne Brigade constitute 
the GVN national reserve are well-trained and effective 
forces. 




erati ons In South Vietnam 


1. Viet Cong Forces 

a. The Viet Cong organized combat units consist of 10 
regimental headquarters, 65 battalions, 188 companies, 
and 114 platoons with a total strength of approximately 
48,550. The 101st Regiment, 325th PAVN Division and its 
three subordinate battalions are included in this total. 
(For added comment regarding the 325th Division, see 
Annex to this section.) In addition, 17,600 personnel 
are considered to be engaged in combat support type 
operations . 

b. The estimated strengths of the 65 battalions range 
from a low of 140 to a high of 370 personnel. The 
average strength of a Viet Cong battalion is estimated 
to be around 400 personnel. The strength of each of the 
battalions assigned to the 101st PAVN Regiment has also 
been estimated to be 400. The lack of uniformity in 
personnel, equipment and training in these battalions is 
considered a normal aspect of guerrilla warfare wherein 
the central headquarters is obliged to delegate consider- 
able control to local authorities so that the latter can 
meet the requirements peculiar to their own circumstances 
with regard to manpower supply and the local environment. 

c. The Viet Cong continue to expand their control over 
the rural areas and have succeeded in isolating several 
provincial and district towns from the bulk of the rural 
population which makes recruitment through persuasion or 
coercion easier for the Viet Cong. Their apparent 
willingness to accept large casualties in recent offensive 
engagements would indicate that a manpower shortage does 
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not currently exist for the Viet Cong. Moreover, the 
number of organized units and over-all estimated strength 
of the Viet Cong have continued to increase. The gain in 
Viet Cong strength has been made possible, in part, 
through infiltration from North Vietnam) however, local 
procurement of personnel remains the main source of Viet 
Cong manpower, 

d. During 1964, the Viet Cong suffered an estimated 
20,000 casualties (KEA and captured). Reports for the 
first half of 1965 indicate that the rate of VC losses 
is higher than for the same period in 1964. With the 
increase in air attacks against targets in South Vietnam 
and the introduction of US combat units the loss rate 
should greatly increase. 

e. In July 1964, the Viet Cong were credited with 5 
regimental headquarters, 46 battalions, 133 companies, 
and 29 platoons with a total estimated strength of 31*500. 
Compared with current order of battle holdings, this 
indicates an over-all strength increase in organized com- 
bat units of' over 50# within the past year. In view of 
the fact that this buildup has been achieved in spite of 
the growth of GVN forces and steady pressure of military 
operations, there is little reason to doubt that the 
buildup of VC forces will continue at the same rate or 
higher barring some major new form of interference by 
GVN. 

f. Through 1963, military personnel trained in North 
Vietnam for Viet Cong units were, for the most part, 
regrouped southerners. Many were active communists and 
served in regular PAVN units. Others, not on active duty, 
were called for military training or assignment as 
instructors prior to infiltrating to South Vietnam. These 
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personnel provided a dedicated and competent cadre which 
is considered the backbone of Viet Cong units in South 
Vietnam, The training and recruitment program employed 
followed that of the Viet Minh wherein secret base areas 
are set up to facilitate control of recruits and provide 
a "safe" area for training. As in the training courses 
in North Vietnam, political subjects occupy 40# of the 
total training time. Tactical training is primarily 
infantry-oriented with specialist courses for selected 
individuals in signal, engineer, medical, intelligence 
and antiaircraft subjects. Captured documents and 
prisoner interrogation reports indicate that the Viet 
Cong training system is well organized, tailored to meet 
local needs and functions with efficiency in training 
personnel for organized combat units, guerrilla forces 
and specialized teams. 

g. The Viet Cong are apparently led by dedicated, 
disciplined leaders in South Vietnam, and are directed by 
a tough, expert and experienced leadership in Hanoi. 
Leadership on the battlefield has proved to be commend- 
able in most cases as has the planning for major as well 
as small-scale operations. Recent reports indicate the 
leadership ability has been severely tested because of 
the quality of new recruits. In addition, there have 
been indications that the stepped-up air strikes against 
Viet Cong units and safe areas have adversely affected 
the morale of the Viet Cong. A recent increase in the 
number of desertions, especially among recent recruits, 
indicates VC morale is not as high as it has been in the 
past. 

h. The Viet Cong are able to procure most of their 
supplies in South Vietnam and are not solely dependent on 
an external supply system. There has been some evidence 
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which indicates that certain of the Viet Cong main force 
units have been equipped with newer model CHICOM weapons; 
however, there is insufficient data available to deter- 
mine the exact number of battalions completely equipped 
with these weapons. Based on a review of ARVN J-2 records 
of all enemy weapons captured during 1964, and an analysis 
of. factory markings on various weapons made available by 
ARVN, CHICOM-made weapons constituted about 20# of the 
Viet Cong weapons. Captured weapons of French origin 
constituted the largest percentage (3 4$). US weapons 
accounted for 31$. The remainder were of Bloc manufacture 
or were homemade. A similar analysis for 1963 indicated 
only 8.4# of the weapons were CHICOM manufactured. Due 
to the varying strength of Viet Cong battalions, the 
weapons and equipment are not uniform. A recent estimate 
of relative battalion firepower strength submitted by 
MACV shows a Viet Cong battalion equipped with 415 rifles, 
carbines and submachine guns, 34 MCs/BARs, 20 12.7ram/50 
cal machine guns, 10 57mm recoilless rifles, five 40mra 
rocket launchers, 11 60mra mortars and five 8lmm mortars 
for a total of 500 weapons. The estimated strength of 
the battalion was placed at 530 personnel. 

2. DRV Forces 

The North Vietnamese Army (PAVN) consists of 233*600 
men organized into five infantry and one artillery divisions, 
eight infantry brigades, nine independent infantry regiments, 
and one armored regiment. There also are an AAA division 
and 20 AAA regiments. More than half of this force is in 
the field and in facilities located in the Red River Delta 
and the coastal plain. The remainder is deployed in the 
field and in facilities near the Laotian, border, with one 
division probably in South Vietnam. A fundamental weakness 
of the ground force is the almost comple te dependence upon 
foreign sources for logistic support. 
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The PAVN is a well organized, battle-tested force 
readily adaptable to conventional or guerrilla warfare. 
Military training centers and schools have been developed 
throughout North Vietnam which are used for training the 
regular army as well as providing pre-infiltration training 
for VC personnel. 

The DRV could intervene overtly in SVN across the DMZ 
early in the present wet season with approximately three 
divisions against moderate (US/Allied) opposition. (The 
US/RVN air interdiction effort has been taken into considera- 
tion in this estimate.) As the rainy season progresses, 
this DRV capacity reduces to less than one division. Early 
next year, when the wet season has ended, this DRV capability 
for overt attack would once again go up to 3-4- divisions. 

If the DRV chooses to introduce additional PAVN units 
into South Vietnam covertly. It could do so by infiltration 
over the western half of the DMZ, or through the long- 
established infiltration corridor through southern Laos. 

There Is no evidence to suggest that large-scale infiltration 
has taken place across the DMZ, whereas a large body of 
evidence describes the organization and nature of the Infil- 
tration corridor through South Central Laos. Therefore, it 
Is logical to assume that the Laotian corridor will be the 
route utilized to introduce additional PAVN units covertly. 
The DRV is estimated to be capable of introducing one to two 
additional divisions into South Vietnam by the end of 1965* 
in the same manner in which the 325th Division is believed 
to have infiltrated. The VC supply system Is believed to be 
adequate to support these additional personnel, although not 
at levels of combat greatly exceeding current levels of 
activity. 
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At present levels of combat. It is believed that VC 
forces (less 325th Division elements) in South Vietnam 
require ten short tons of supplies per day from sources out- 
side the RVN. Each PAVN division introduced (assuming 
reduced strength as is currently estimated for the 325th 
Division) would require an additional four tons per day from 
outside sources. While it is believed that VC/DRV capa- 
bilities are adequate to meet these requirements at current 
levels of combat, their logistic base is not considered to be 
adequate to support major operations on a sustained basis. 
Therefore, the additional one or two PAVN divisions, if intro- 
duced, would almost certainly continue to operate as a guer- 
rilla force, as do the 325th Division* s elements, and engage 
in combat only infrequently. 

Operations Against North Vietnam 
3. DRV Counter-air Forces 
a, AAA 

Antiaircraft artillery forms an integral part of the 
North Vietnamese air defense system. At present there are 
1,329 light and medium guns in 246 active AAA sites, with 
831 57/85mm guns in 116 sites, and 4g8 light guns, 37mm 
guns, in 130 sites. While a modest increase in AAA and 
sites have been noted over the past year, it is not known 
to what extent this increase represents increased weapons 
or improved US intelligence collection capability. 
Approximately 40$ of these guns are in the Hanoi/Haiphong 
area with other concentrations in Vinh, Thanh Hoa and the 
Ninh Binh/Nam Dinh areas. 

Approximately 25 sites utilize radar fire control 
equipment, primarily in those areas cited above. The 
radar equipment is Soviet 1951 vintage equipment - the 
FIRECAN. Since the commencement of electronic airborne 
Jamming in April in support of ROLLING THUNDER, experience 
has shown that while the FIRECAN can quickly "lock- on 11 to 
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our aircraft, the lock- on is quickly broken by Jamming, . 

thus reducing AAA effectiveness, ; 

Perhaps the best gauge of North Vietnamese AAA 
effectiveness to date is reflected in our aircraft losses 
versus sorties flown. Through 7 July, 57 aircraft were 
lost due to - or probably due to - enemy AAA while 7,0l4 
sorties were flown--one aircraft lost per 140 sorties 
flown. 

The over- all AAA capability is augmented by para- 
military AAA activities. In the Hanoi area, machine guns 
are reportedly mounted on all large buildings, with fac- 
tory workers manning these guns during alerts, 
b, SAMs 

Photographic evidence has revealed the presence of 
five Surface-to-Air Missile sites apparently being pre- 
pared for SA- 2/GUIDELINE Missiles in various stages of con- 
struction in the vicinity of Hanoi. While no SAM equip- 
ment has been positively identified at any of the five 
sites, the construction phase of sites #L and appears 
completed and as early as late May unidentified equipment, 
believed to be missile- associated, was present at site $L. 

Since then unidentified, but probably missile-associated, 
equipment has been noted at sites #2 and as well. 

For sustained operations, a SAM complex requires a 
support facility which contains equipment and facilities 
for transporting, assembling, and fueling missiles, plus 
storage for major missile components and electronic gear. 

As of 7 July 1965 , no such missile support facility con- 
struction has been detected in the Hanoi area. 

On the basis of presently available evidence, three L 

of the five sites ringing Hanoi could be ready to receive ^ 

operational equipment and assume an operational capability 
within 46 hours of installation of the equipment. 

r 
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The area around Hanoi which will be protected by 
the SAM system currently under construction is dependent 
upon the type of fire control radar used* It is estimated 
that a protective air defense zone around Hanoi extending 
some 35-45 miles from the center of the city will be 
created. The SAMs are estimated to be effective above 
2,000 feet. 

In addition to the SAM installation, the Hanoi com- 
plex is protected by conventional AAA and automatic weapons 
as well as about 60 MIGs from Phuc Yen Airfield utilized in 
their air defense role. 

c. Fighter Defense Forces 

Under the 1954 Geneva Agreement, no formal air force 

organization is supposed to exist; however, the North 

Vietnamese Air Force is now considered to be an autonomous 

military organization, subordinate to the PAVN High 

Command. Since 5 April 1965* North Vietnamese military 

communiques have referred to the Air Force along with the 

# 

Army and Navy, and on 15 April the Vice Minister of Defense 
in defining the tasks facing the military, listed the Air 
Force, among the other military services, as contributing 
| to national defense. Flying operations, both combat and 

l transport, now appear to be under DRV control. 

| During the past year, the DRV f s aircraft inventory 

I has increased from 89-95 to approximately 162 - 168 , 

a including between 65-70 MIG- 15 FAGOT/MIG-17 FRESCO Jet 

I fighters and 8 IL-28 (BEAGLE) jet light bombers. The 

Chinese Communists initially furnished about 45 MIG 15/17S 
and advisory support through April of this year. Since 
then the responsibility for supplying additional air 
defense forces and possibly a limited offensive air threat 
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capability has shifted to the Soviets. Thus far, the 
USSR has supplied an additional 25 Jet fighters (MIG- 15/17) 
and 8 IL-28. Jet light bombers. 

The rapid expansion of air facilities and the acqui- 
sition of Jet light bombers and Jet fighter aircraft, 
coupled with an accelerated in-country training program 
has provided the DRV with a small, but growing air defense 
and strategic air capability. DRV Jet fighters have been 
utilized on a very small scale in a reactionary role 
against US/VNAF air strikes. The BEAGLE aircraft have not 
yet been committed to operations, but as pilot proficiency 
Is acquired, this small force could be employed to support 
country objectives. With a 6,600 lb bomb load, the BEAGLE 
has the capability of reaching Da Nang; however, in order 
to reach TSN or Bien Hoa, It must either stage or recover 
at an airfield south of Phuc Yen. As an alternative, it 
could reach TSN or Bien Hoa with a 2,200 lb bomb load and 
external fuel. For in- country and Laotian/DRV border 
areas, air activities are probably satisfied by the DRV's 
conventional transport and liaison aircraft. The trans- 
port and liaison aircraft inventory Is between 89-95. 

Infiltration Operations 

4. Forces Along Infiltration Routes (See Map, page F-l6) 
a. Laos Route 23 Is the principal north-south artery in 
the Laos Panhandle running over 250 miles from the junction 
with Route 12 near the Laos/VN border at Mu Gia Pass, 
crossing Route 9 near Muong Phine and continuing southward 
and westward to Pakse on Route 13. The greater portion of 
Route 23 is held by Pathet Lao forces from its northern 
terminus at Route 12 to just north of Saravane. Feeding 
off Route 12, which in turn supports over 2,000 troops in 
the upper Panhandle, Route 23 serves approximately 7>200 
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Pathet Lao and 800 PAVN troops deployed In the southern 
Laotian provinces of Savannakhet, Saravane and in the 
upper northwest parts of Attopeu Province and DRV and VC 
forces In SVN. It is believed that the majority of the 
troops in Attopeu Province are receiving the bulk of their 
support from indigenous sources. South of Route 9 , Route 
23 roughly parallels and is connected to Route 92, which 
lies closer to the South Vietnam border, continues farther 
south and connects with infiltration trails used to 
resupply the Viet Cong in South Vietnam. 

b. In South Vietnam only portions of the transport/ 
communications/liaison system have been reliably reported 
and Identified. The system of relay and transport stations 
can be fairly well visualized as far south as Tay Ninh 
Province to consist of over 100 stations employing approxi- 
mately 6,000 people for the transport and protection of 
goods and the guiding of infiltration groups. South of 
Tay Ninh, available information permits only a guess at 
the extent of the system in this area. MACV presently has 
two Viet Cong prisoners under interrogation who will pos- 
sibly shed more light on the southern portion of the infil- 
tration system. 

c. The so-called "Main- Corridor" for infiltration of 
personnel and materiel (and its system of associated relay 
and transport stations) extends from North Vietnam through 
Laos into South Vietnam. This corridor has been organized 
by the North Vietnamese with great care over a period of 
years to maintain the clandestine nature of the program 
and to minimize the likelihood of interception of infiltra- 
tion groups during movement. 

(1) The system to handle personnel requires rela- 
tively few men. In essence, the system comprises a 

series of liaison or relay stations each manned by 
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three to seven men. The stations are a day*s march 
apart, anywhere from 6 or 7 to 20 to 22 kilometers 
depending on the terrain and tactical situation. 

(2) The major duties of these stations are to guide 
the infiltration groups from north to south. To maxi- 
mize security, the guides are kept ignorant of the 
location of the two adjacent stations. The guides meet 
the incoming group about half-way between stations 
around mid-day. They verify the credentials of the 
group, and then lead it to the vicinity of their station. 

(3) Current security regulations stipulate that: 

(a) The infiltration group will bivouac no nearer 
than 300 meters to the relay station and preferably 
1,000 meters away. 

(b) Only the leader of the group, if anyone, is 
allowed to enter the station area proper. There the 
credentials are checked again and the rations (rice) 
are drawn for the group. 

(c) The members of the group are allowed to move 
about within a limited area to obtain firewood and 
drinking water. 

(d) No noise is permitted and cooking fires are 
allowed only after sunset, 

(e) During movement, members will not make noise, 
contact local inhabitants, or walk in disorderly 
groups. 

(f) Passive antiaircraft defense calls for infil- 
trators to "freeze” if low-flying aircraft fly over 
head. 

(4) Road crossings are conducted by special teams. 

(a) The group stops about 100 meters from the * 

road - no smoking or talking is permitted. | 

I 

I 
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(b) The members cross the road on special cloths 

placed on the road to prevent foot prints. 

(c) The group reassembles 100 meters beyond the 

road and continues movement. 

(5) At river and bridge crossings, similar security 
precautions to those employed at road crossings are 
utilized. 

(6) The guide conducts the group about half-way to 
the next station, where a new guide will be waiting. 

d. Infiltration of materiel utilizes the same "Main 
Corridor." 

(1) The system to handle the movement of material 
requires a relatively large number of personnel, par-’ 
ticularly coolies - about 400 to 600 men for every 
ten stations. 

(2) The number of transport stations is approximately 
double that of the relay stations, and they are located 
about one half-day* s march apart. This allows the 
coolies to haul the material to the next station and 
return to their home station within a working day. 

(3) Material and correspondence are picked up or 
delivered at main stations along the Main Corridor by 
coolies under the control of the Province, within whose 
boundaries is located the recipient or sender. The 
Main Corridor teams are then responsible for movement 
between Main Stations. 

e. A number of transport units have been identified as 
being involved in the operation of the infiltration 
corridor. 

(1) The 72nd Transport Group infiltrated to the 
Quang Nam/Quang Tin area in January 1963 to augment a 
previously existing but unsuspected transport organiza- 
tion operating in that area. 
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ANNEX TO SECTION F 

STATUS AND UTILIZATION OF 325th DIVISION 

Question: What is the status of the 325th Div? What factors 

are estimated to be determining at this time what the DRV 
does with it? What factors are estimated to be weighing 
for and against its commitment in SVN? 

Based on an accumulation of intelligence, including 
two defectors and two prisoners, the FAVN 101st Regiment of 
the 325th Division is accepted as being present in South 
Vietnam. Some reports reflect that two additional regi- 
ments may be in South Vietnam. Therefore, the other two 
regiments of the 325th, the 18th, and the 95th, are accepted 
as "unconfirmed but probable." Available intelligence does 
not indicate that a divisional structure has been formed 
for the 325th elements in South Vietnam. Moreover, some 
reports have indicated that subsequent to the departure of 
325th elements from Dong Hoi, North Vietnam, last December 
and January, other elements of the division, including the 
artillery, remained in the Dong Hoi area. Thus, it would 
appear that one infantry regiment and at least elements of 
the other two regiments of the PAVN 325th Division are 
presently located in or near the central highlands region 
of South Vietnam. 

The purpose and role of the PAVN units are not 
certain and may well have changed since their initial deploy- 
ment in December-January . At that time the Saigon politi- 
cal scene was particularly unstable and there was a possi- 
bility of a complete governmental collapse; Hanoi may well 
have wanted a PAVN force on the spot for this eventuality. 

On the other hand, the US military commitment was increasing 
and Hanoi may have wanted to assure itself that there would 
be no collapse of the Viet Cong position. Or, as now seems 
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most likely, Hanoi 1 s intention may have been to assist the 
Viet Cong in increasing the tempo of its campaign and in 
hastening a victory. In view of the fact that elements of 
the 325th apparently reached Kontum Province in February and 
only recently appear to have engaged in combat, and then in 
fairly widely separated areas, it is believed that there 
is no intention to employ the regiments as a division at 
this time; rather, that the PAVN elements will be used to 
assist the current Viet Cong strategy of widespread harass- 
ment and terrorism punctuated with occasional multi -battalion 
sized or larger "spectaculars” when the circumstances are 
favorable to the communists. By this strategy, at an 
increased tempo during the current bad weather, Hanoi may 
well feel that it has its best chance of decisively under- 
mining South Vietnamese and US morale and will continue the 
fight without an overt commitment to battle on large scale 
thereby avoiding the risk of a DRV-US confrontation on the 
ground and increased logistical requirements. If the 
strategy is not successful, Hanoi will still not have 
exposed one of its regular divisions en masse to air 
strikes or to superior artillery fire, nor will it have 
openly admitted the presence of regular PAVN forces in the 
South Vietnam conflict. 
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G. ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

Air Operations Against North Vietnam 
1. Principal Objectives 

a. While the VC/DRV force in SVN has developed a 
considerable skill in sustaining Itself from resources 
either captured, stolen or otherwise liberated from 
SVN sources, its assurance of a sustained level of 
reinforcement in troops, equipment and supply comes 
from NVN. Intelligence estimates that trained military 
replacements in the order of 1000 per month and supplies 
at the rate of 10 tons per day succeed in traversing 

the distance and hazards between NVN and SVN. Similarly, 
the very presence of a viable and determined NVN 
provides aid and comfort not only to its own forces 
in SVN but also to the VC which looks more and more 
to the DRV for guidance and support. 

b. The guidelines for ROLLING THUNDER were drawn 
with these conditions In mind. It was hoped that 
aerial strikes in NVN would clearly demonstrate the 
will and determination of the US to carry the war 
directly to the true enemy while reducing to varying 
degrees of Ineffectiveness military targets or targets 
essential to maintenance of the north-south LOC. 

ROLLING THUNDER results thru June show that this 
operation, as conducted to date, has not achieved 

the purpose intended. As the result of constraints on 
targeting, and weight of effort,* after some TO, 000 sorties, 
the economic effects of the bombings have been minor 
In relation to total activity In NVN. The combined 
effects of transportation difficulties and disruption 
caused by actual or anticipated air strikes have 
probably reduced the total output of the countiy - GNP - 
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by a few percentage points. Prom a military standpoint, 
the flow of material and manpower from NVN in support 
of VC/DHV operations in the south is still considerable. 
Direct attacks against military installations, while 
doubtless creating a disruptive effect on troops and 
upon their training, have not discemibly weakened 
the fiber of the DRV military structure. In short, 
the DRV still seems ready and able to endure air strikes 
at the current level. 

c. Noting the significance of the continuing 
viability of the NVN as a base for supporting insurgent 
operations in SVN, and the inadequacies of air attacks 
against that base at the level of the current ROLLING 
THUNDER program, it is in order to reexamine the princi- 
pal objectives for an air campaign aimed at the systematic 
reduction of the ability of the DRV to serve as the 
fountain head for aggression in the south, and to hurt 
him badly should he persist in efforts to support 
the south. Essentially these objectives are as follows: 

(1) By the weight of the campaign as a demon- 
stration of US/GVN resolve and capability, to bring 
about a DRV decision to stop the war or to negotiate 
for an armistice on terms favorable to the US/GVN. 

(2) By systematic target selection to reduce 

to relative ineffectiveness his ability to produce 
or process war supporting materiel and replacements 
for the VC/DRV forces operating in SVN. 

(3) Through armed route reconnaissance and related 
air interdiction measures, to prevent or sharply 
limit his introduction of additional DRV forces 

into SVN. 
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2. Major Lines of Action 



a. The concept for attainment of these objectives 
Involves the aggressive and deliberate application of 
conventional (nonnuclear) ordnance by manned tactical 
and strategic aircraft in a weight of attack which 
will facilitate the conduct of the conflict in SVN, 
and deal appropriately with the DRV reaction to the 
US/GVN military operations. Essentially, a shift is 
envisaged from the relatively limited scope of the 
ROLLING THUNDER program, to a full scale air campaign 
against all selected military and industrial targets 
to effect their destruction as well as that of the 
DOT 1 s will and capability to continue its support 

to the insurgents. 

b. Beginning with a JCS approved list of 94 indus- 
trial, LOC, and military targets, there have now been 
identified some 240 targets throughout NVN on which 
DEV military and economic activity is dependent. 
Selection of these targets was guided by the belief 
that their neutralization would destroy the will of 
the DRV and its ability to provide support to the 
VC/PAVN. The concept would arrange these listings 

into categories and target priorities broadly as follows: 
(1) Targets which constitute a direct threat to 
the US/KVN forces - or are most critical to the 
DRV support or control of the VC : 

aircraft, airfields, SAM sites, naval 
facilities, radars, headquarters, selected 
bridges and other LOC targets, railroad 
repair facilities, depots, mineable areas 
and power plants, POL facilities. 
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(2) War- supporting industries or military targets 
which have direct effect on the DRV* capability to 
support the VC: 

ports, troop installations and facilities, 
machine tool, chemical and steel plants, 

(3) Targets of lesser military significance to 
the DRV but which would be attacked to maintain 
pressure on non-military elements of the DRV. 

(4) Less important war- supporting facilities 
whose destruction would further reduce the DRV 
capability to support the VC. 

c. The target priority suggested above follows the 
doctrine which calls for success in the counter-air 
battle as an essential precondition to carrying the 
air war to other target categories . It recognizes the 
sense of immediacy expressed in views which call for 
neutralization of the SAM sites building around Hanoi 
as well as the elimination of the IL-28/taG threat to 
facilities, equipment and military operations in SVN. 

In a sense, this view holds that the DRV threat of 
destructive interference with the US/SVN air campaign 
is of such magnitude and imminence as to warrant US 
pre-emptive action. An alternative plan would give 
priority to targets such as DRV POL facilities and 
the rail routes from China to Hanoi in Initiating 
the program of stepped-up air action. This priority 
implies a prior calculation that the potential hazard 
of DRV destructive interference is of minor proportions, 
and that other considerations existing at the initiation 
of the campaign favor the POL and LOC attack. Such 
a consideration might be, for example, a determination 
that an attack on LOC/POL followed by the attack on 
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DRV counter-air elements would be less likely to 
bring the Chinese or Russians into the war than would 
the reverse sequence, 
d. Implementation 

(1) The concept proposes that these targets be 
reduced by a significantly accelerated ROLLING THUNDER 
operation Involving employment of increased numbers 
of tactical and strategic aircraft. By the end of 
June 1965* an accumulation of approximately 10,000 
air sorties conducted by US/KVN air forces had 
succeeded in damaging or destroying some 122 targets 
In NVN. Based upon this experience, and bearing in 
mind that the remaining targets are further north and 
generally more difficult to destroy, a total of 15,000 
additional sorties can be postulated as required to 
reduce the remaining NVN target list. Several 
thousand sorties additive to these will doubtless be 
required to maintain appropriate neutralization levels 
as the NVN repair damaged installations and facilities. 
A more precise calculation than undertaken here would 
take into account other factors which influence this 
requirement: the rapidity with which the campaign is 

mounted, the degree of success achieved on first 
strikes, the degree to which the DRV receives 
materiel assistance from external sources, the 
accuracy of our intelligence in forecasting target 
requirements, etc. Allowing a certain latitude for 
these and other considerations and selecting three 
months as the period during which the campaign would 
be completed, a total requirement for 20,000 sorties, 
averaging 6,700 sorties per month over the three months 
appears reasonable. The current level of ROLLING 
THUNDER effort has most recently averaged 500 attack-., 
sorties weekly or approximately 2,250 sorties (strike, 
flak suppression and CAP) per month. 
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Thus, the expanded campaign in NVN envisaged here 
represents a monthly increase of 4,450 sorties to be 
generated from US/SVN attack squadrons. 

(2) Assignments for all categories of attack mis- 
sions will be allocated throughout the entire theater 
tactical air force; it is not feasible to designate 
a part of that force as responsible for close air 
support (CAS)* in SVN and the remainder for inter- 
diction efforts in NVN. A combination of the sorties 
required in support of the accelerated land battle in 
SVN with the sorties detailed above provides a basis 
for determining the size of the force necessary to 
accomplish the over-all air mission in the Vietnamese 
theater . Thus, 3*600 CAS associated sorties as 
developed in Section I plus 4,450 associated with the 
attack against NVN cause a monthly deficit approxi- 
mating 8,050 attack sorties* The increase to theater 
air forces already recommended by the JCS, will come 
close to meeting this requirement. The first increment 
of four additional tactical fighter squadrons from 
USAF resources will generate an additional 1,500 
sorties monthly. The B-52 force presently on Guam, 
if used to its full capacity of 300 sorties per month 
(each representing an equivalent of 7 tactical fighter 
sorties against appropriate targets), can contribute 
up to an additional 2,100 equivalent sorties per month. 
The capacity thus created is an additional 3*600 
monthly sorties. The capability to fill the remaining 
requirement is partially provided by the second incre- 
ment of 6 to 9 additional tactical fighter squadrons 

*The present discussion considers the sortie requirements 
-generated by accelerated attacks on DRV targets. The 
rationale supporting additional CAS and related sorties 
in the integrated campaign in SVN is contained at the attach- 
ment to Section I. 
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recommended by the JCS. The 2,300 - 3*400 monthly 
aortle capability of these squadrons, when added to 
those already discussed, brings the aggregate 
capability to a total of some 5*900 - 7*000 monthly 
sorties, still somewhat short of the 8,050 established 
as the requirement. A compilation of land based 
tactical fighter squadrons to accomplish the increased 
level of activity associated with this over-all 
concept is thus: 

16 USAF squadrons presently in-country 

4 USAF squadrons recently recommended for 
deployment by the JCS 

6-9 squadrons presently under consideration 
by MACV/CINCPAC for early deployment 


26-29 squadrons 

3-6 squadrons possibly additionally required 
to satisfy the 1,000-2,000 sortie 
shortfall identified above 


29-35 squadrons 

e, These computations are based upon simultaneous 
accomplishment of the accelerated programs in both North 
and South Vietnam. However, a decision to start the 
accelerated attack program against NVN before the 30 
battalion offensive force is fully committed, would reduce 
the peak total monthly requirement and, dependent upon 
the timing, might be a means of avoiding the requirement 
for still additional tactical squadrons. 

f. Lack of appropriate targets against which to employ 
the full capability of the B-52 force could significantly 
reduce the total sorties generated. In such case, since 
each B-52 sortie is equated to 7 tactical fighter sorties 
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when used against appropriate targets, a substantial 
increase in tactical fighter forces could be required 
in the theater to generate the equivalent weight of 
attack. 

g. It appears likely that the armed reconnaissance 
program, which is currently accounting for about 1,000 
sorties per month, will expand at a rate proportionate 
to the expansion of the ROLLING THUNDER program, as its 
scope is extended. 

h. The preceding discussion relates to a midpoint 
force designed for the increased level of theater 
activity proposed by this concept. Above the forces 
thus identified are additional capabilities from which 
additional sorties can be obtained should circumstances 
dictate. They include the following: 

(1) During a severe crisis, it is possible to 
squeeze more sorties out of in-theater resources. 

VNA? training could be discontinued, for example, 
freeing USA? instructor-pilots for combat duty. 

USA? and Navy/MC units could temporarily increase 
their sortie rates; crew fatigue and excessive 
material consumption would not, however permit such 
an increase to be sustained. 

(2) The B-52 force on Guam can be increased from 
its present strength of 30 aircraft to a force of 
some Si aircraft with a generation rate of S50 to 
900 sorties per month. 

(3) Where base saturation is temporarily a limi- 
tation to the introduction of more fighters in-country, 
staging could be accomplished from the Philippines, 
Okinawa and Thailand, utilizing enroute refueling 
techniques. 
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(4) Likewise , though at the risk of reducing 
commitments elsewhere , additional naval air attack 
forces could be assigned to the theater, 
i. The attacks envisioned by this discussion 
involve the use of only conventional (nonnuclear) 
ordnance. Subject to consequences both political 
and military, an arsenal of both nuclear and chemical 
weapons is also available to national decision makers 
in pursuit of the objectives established for this 
mission, A fuller consideration of their use may 
be appropriate in a subsequent evaluation of the 
problem. 

3. In this broad review of an accelerated air campaign 
in Southeast Asia, many important details have not been 
discussed. The following paragraphs present impressions 
of certain of these. 

a. Airfield Construction . In-country tactical air 
sorties are forecast for July by CINCPAC to be about 
8,675 sorties. Approximately 6,125 of these will be 
performed by ground based in-country tactical air- 
craft. Raising the in-country sortie rate to roughly 
12,000/month to accomplish the strikes envisaged 
under the proposed program will, at present aircraft 
utilization rates, require on the order of an addi- 
tional 170 strike aircraft (approximately 9 squadrons) 
on the ground in SVN.* Associated interceptors, 


* It should be noted that the five operational VNAF 
A-l squadrons (25 UE) are not included in the above 
estimates. Some part of this in-country strike poten- 
tial (exclusive of the training base) may be added to 
the above. 
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reconnaissance and support aircraft will raise this 
figure to at least 200 additional US aircraft based 
in-country. On this basis, at least two airfields 
in addition to the one under construction at Cam 
Ranh Bay will be required. The options estimated 
to be available for new operational airfields by 
1 January 1966 , assuming expedited production of 
aluminum matting, are five SATS ( expeditionary- type ), 
or four Chu Lai type (8,000 ft), or two Cam Ranh 
Bay type (10,000 ft). The timing of completion 
of the selected options is critical to the achieve- 
ment of the increased operational tactical air capa- 
bility envisaged in this paper. In fact, a decision 
is required at the earliest possible time if the 
minimum requirement of three airfields (including 
Cam Ranh Bay) is to be fulfilled by 1 January 1966 . 

b. Ordnance . There is sufficient aircraft ordnance 
to support the plan outlined in this study. At the 
end of FY 65 there was sufficient Air Force ordnance, 
for example, for 63,000 conventional sorties against 
ground targets in addition to the on-hand assets com- 
mitted to the Asian activity. Furthermore, procurement 
of ordnance is continuing and being accelerated where 
necessary. It should be noted that the sorties dis- 
cussed in this study include recce and MIG/CAP sorties, 
v;hich do not involve major ordnance expenditures, as 
well as air-to-ground sorties, 

c. Manpower and Personnel . Serious problems exist 
in these areas. Manpower obligations created by a 
major new commitment in Southeast Asia will almost 
certainly exceed present manpower ceilings. 
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(4) Destruction of the DRV air defense system, 
specifically the radar sites and the filter and 
control centers, would deny the North Vietnamese 
military authorities accurate information on movement 
of US and the South Vietnamese Air Force aircraft 
near and over North Vietnam. Further, coordinated 
counter-air action would be severely hampered without 
adequate air warning and tracking information. It is 
recognized that a ground observer corps exists which 
could furnish limited air warning information to civil 
and military authorities; however, only general area 
flight infoimation could be provided. Tracking or 
flight -following information vital to area or point AW 
or AAA defenses would be limited to spotter information. 
Denial of radar fire direction Information to control 
AA batteries would limit the accuracy of AA batteries, 
especially at medium altitudes . 
b. Impact of Attack on Ground Force Installations : 

Impact on Military Capabilities of the DRV: 

The destruction of the 47 barracks complexes in the 
target list would eliminate approximately 30 per cent 
of the total military housing in the DRV. It would 
also deny the use of these facilities for troop 
mobilization and training. Casualty rates would 


probably be relatively low in these target areas as 
extensive passive anti -air defense measures have been 
taken and attack warning and troop discipline are 
good. Assuming that ammunition and other critical 
materiel supplies have not been removed and dispersed 
from ammunition and supply depots, destruction of the 
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31 targets would significantly degrade the available 
DRV' military supply base. There is some doubt, however, 
that the North Vietnamese will continue to use easily 
identifiable supply and ammunition depots. They may 
resort to dispersion and camouflage of critical 
materiel. Materials destroyed would probably have to 
be replaced from external sources which places a heavy 
load upon the limited logistic net. The self- 
sufficiency of individual units dependent on ammunition 
and equipment contained in these depots would be 
severely degraded for significant periods of time. 
Shipment of supplies to the Viet Cong and Pathet Lao 
would be reduced, but the amount of the reduction 
cannot be estimated at this time. 

c. Impact of Attack on DRV Naval Bases and Facilities : 
Destruction of targeted naval installations 
would have a significant effect on the ability of the 
DRV naval forces to accomplish their assigned missions. 
Ships would be temporarily deprived of necessary 
shore-based logistical support, repair facilities 
and communications. Temporary facilities identified 
with naval support at other ports along the coast could 
be utilized fairly rapidly for berthing and refueling. 
The over-all effect on DRV military capabilities, 
moreover, would not be substantial inasmuch as the 
coastal patrol force does not constitute what could 
be considered an effective offensive arm. The impact 
of the destruction of naval bases on the DRV military 
potential would be tempered by this inherent limitation 
in naval capabilities as they exist. 
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d. Impact of Attack of Lines of Communications (LOC 


(l) The largest single grouping of identified 
critical targets in NVN are those which constitute 
the country *s means for maintaining its internal LOC. 
The neutralization of no other target category offers 
such promise for crippling the capacity and will of the 
DRV to continue Its support of insurgent operations. 

A program of attack -of the LOC would Interdict main 
supply routes - water, rail and road; disrupt movement 
of material and personnel; reduce servicing and repair 
facilities of the railways; by bombing attack and 
aerial mining reduce the handling capacity of ports and 
servicing and repair facilities of the navy and of 
units engaged In coastal and inland water transport- 
ation. Targets Include bridges, ferrying facilities, 
locks connecting the 3*000 miles of inland waterways, 
dams, and two harbor areas susceptible to aerial 
mining. Interruption to the use of the facilities 
targeted would reduce North Vietnam through capacity 
as follows: 

(a) Between Hanoi and Haiphong: reduction 

from 4,300 short tons per day to approximately 1,000 
short tons per day. 

1. NW of Hanoi -Haiphong area: reduction from 

7,000 short tons per day to approximately 3*000 
short tons per day. 

2» NE of Hanoi -Haiphong area: .reduction 

from 3*900 short tons per day to a seep through 
of approximately 400 short tons per day. 
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3. S of Hanoi -Haiphong area: reduction from 

5,300 short tons per day to a seepthrough of 
approximately 800-900 short tons per day. 

4. From North Vietnam west to Laos: 
reduction from a 2,650 short ton capacity to a 
seepthrough of 700 tons per day. 

(2) Impact Upon Military Capabilities 

(a) Successful interdiction of the rail traffic 
would necessitate greater use of a road system barely 
capable of holding -up under heavy military traffic. 

The limited number of motor transport vehicles 
available, moving over a poor road system already 
handicapped by air strikes on bridges and ferries, 
would not be able to take over all traffic load from 
the rail line. Attack on the inland waterway targets 
would result in reductions in the capacity of these 
water routes, but would not deny their use as sup- 
plementary routes. For overland movement of supplies, 
the DRV would be required to resort more to the use of 
animal transport and human carriers, transportation 
means much slower and capable only of moving lighter 
supplies and weapons. 

(b) Successful attack on the railyards, would 
greatly reduce the North Vietnamese already limited 
rail repair and servicing capabilities. This probably 
would have more lasting adverse effects on rail 
transportation than attacks on bridge targets. All 
machinery in railroad repair facilities mn.-t be 
imported • 
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(c) Successful attack on the ports would 
temporarily interrupt and then reduce over a 
considerably longer period of time the military aid 
which must be handled via the port facilities. 

(d) Considering all transport media, the type 
and amount of traffic that must be moved, and the 
distances over which it must be moved, successful 
attack on the DRV LOC targets would: 

1 , make it difficult for the DRV to undertake 
and maintain conventional attack on neighboring 
countries without extensive assistance (including 
technical aid) from foreign sources. 

2. make it difficult to. support the Viet 
Cong and Pathet Lao and sharply limit the 
additional force that could be supported from the 
southern areas of the DRV, but will not reduce 
the DRV ability to transport the relatively small 
amount of military supplies needed for the 
conduct of its military operations at their 
present level in South Vietnam and Laos . 

( 3 ) Impact on the DRV Economy 

Successful attack- on the LOC targets would 
have adverse economic effects. Immediately affected 
would be the movement of food to urban areas, of 
great significance in this agricultural country. 
Imports on which development of the DRV economy Is 
dependent (fuel, railroad, motor transport, and 
other industrial equipment and machine:.-*?/, chemicals, 
consumer goods, etc.) would be reduced and the rates 
and quantities of supplies distributed would be 
lowered • The movement of coal from Cam Pha and Hon 
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Gay to Haiphong, some 80 per cent of the total 
shipments, would be temporarily stopped and then 
proceed at a much reduced rate as the use of manual 
labor is developed as a substitute for the destroyed 
port equipment. Civilian demands on all forms of 
transportation would have to give way for the most 
part to requirements for the movement of essential 
military supplies. Effective mining cf the Red 
River Delta approaches to Haiphong would 
drastically reduce imports of foreign bulk com- 
mercial and military goods. 

(4) Impact on North Vietnamese Population . 

Successful attack on the lines of com- 
munication targets would probably affect the populace 
more than attack on any other system except population 
centers as such. The effects would be widespread, 
and even if not disastrous to the military effort, 
would reduce the industrial economy significantly. 

No segment of the country and its economy, urban 
or rural, would be left unaffected, and hence the 
telling effect of the air strikes would be felt by 
all. As a consequence of the populace^ helplessness 
to ward off the attacks, and their realization that 
the Hanoi regime could not prevent the destruction 
of the basic services of the country, widespread 
disillusionment with the national government and its 
objectives could well ensue. 
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(l) The System 


(a) The electric paver industry in North Vietnam 
is composed primarily of small facilities which 
have been developed principally in support of the 
limited industrial economy. The national capacity 
is estimated at 175,000 kilowatts and production 

of electricity amounts to approximately 500 million 
kilowatt-hours annually. Over three -fourths of the 
electric power output is distributed to the indus- 
trial sector and is consumed principally by the 
diversified manufacturing plants in the urban areas 
of Hanoi and Haiphong, by the chemical plants at 
Viet Tri, and by the partially completed iron and 
steel complex at Thai Nguyen. The agricultural 
sector, primarily irrigation works, utilizes over 
one -half of the non -industrial electricity with 
the remainder providing limited electric power 
for residential and commercial usage. 

(b) About 90 per cent of the total capacity is 
installed in eleven powerplants, having individual 
capacities of 5,000 kilowatts and over, while an 
additional 5 per cent of the total capacity is 
contained in six powerplants in the 1,000 to 5,000 
kilowatt range. 

(2) Impact of Successful Attack 

(a) Impact on DRV Military Capabilities: A 

successful attack on the electric powe* industry 
in North Vietnam would have limited direct effect on 
operations of the DRV military forces, since these 
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units generally possess organic sources of power * 
for operation of military equipment, The military 
establishment would however suffer as a result of 
disruption of the industrial economy as well as loss 
of power to arsenals and naval facilities. 

(b) Impact on the DRV Economy: The principal 

impact of such a successful attack would be on the 
small but significant DRV industrial capacity which 
would be reduced by 70 to 90 per cent for an 
indeterminate period. Port operations would not be 
significantly impeded except for the mechanized coal 
handling facilities at the ports of Hon Gay and Cam 
Pha. The lack of electrified rail lines in North 
Vietnam render the rail transportation network largely 
immune to effects of the attack except through the 
stretching out of railroad equipment repair operations 
at major repair facilities in the Hanoi and Haiphong 
areas . 

f . Impact of Attack on Machine Tool Plant 

The effect of the destruction of the machine tool 
industry, concentrated in the single plant in Hanoi, 
would have little direct effect on DRV military and 
economic capabilities or on the population in general. 
However, the capability of the installation to repair 
motor vehicles and to make spare parts of some military 
value would be disrupted. Since machine tools are 
fairly long-lived and are in adequate supply with 
respect to the country's ability to use them, the loss 
of current output would begin to affect the economy 
only after a considerable lapse of time. Since most 
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of the machine toola produced are used for repair and 
maintenance, rather than the production of industrial 
equipment, the effects would be concentrated in this 
area. 

g. The Impact of Attack on Telecommunication Facilities 


(1) Destruction of the listed telecommunications 
targets would inconvenience but not deny military 
communications „ Ground forces are supplied with 
organic signal equipment capable of providing neces- 
sary tactical communications and also long range 
communications, but with reduced capacity and 
reliability as compared to the fixed facilities. The 
same applies to air and naval units. The most 
significant immediate effect would be the reduction in 
reliability of direct two-way communications between 
Hanoi military headquarters and distant military com- 
mands • Continued total dependence on organic equipment 
and personnel would strain physical and technical 
capabilities, increase maintenance requirements, and 
generally degrade control of remote forces. 

(2) Attack on three additional installations, (two 
in Hanoi -and one in Chanh Hoa), would have some effects 
on the DKV“ military. The coastal station appears to be 
a key station for naval infiltration activities, and 
also is important to the control of all shipping in 
the Tonkin Gulf. The Hanoi Bo Ho station probably 
serves as a switching center for most military traffic 
originating in the Hanoi area, as well as the main 
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(2) The Binh Son Group consists of approximately 
1,000 men responsible for 10 transport stations in 
Quang Nam, 

(3) The Nam Son Group consists of approximately 700 
men responsible for 9 transport stations in Quang Tin. 

(4) The Tay Son Group consists of a probable, but 
unconfirmed 1,000-1,200 men responsible for an unknown 
number of transport stations in Kontum. 

(5) Four elements identified as C02, C07> C08, and 
009 are responsible for transportation in Pleiku 
Province, 

(6) A 270th Company, which possibly is a transport 
security unit, is confirmed in the Quang Duc/Phuoc Long 
area, 

(7) A 280th Company, which also possibly is a trans- 
port security unit, is confirmed in the Phuoc Long/ 
Phuoc Thanh area. 

f. There is no evidence available which would indicate 
any large-scale infiltration across the DMZ. There have 
been attempts to infiltrate intelligence agents across the 
DMZ; however, the extent and successfulness of this pro- 
gram are largely unknown, 

g. Though it is certain that the Viet Cong have for 
some time been infiltrating supplies and personnel by sea 
into South Vietnam, physical evidence has been scarce 
until recently. 

The first conclusive evidence of sea shipments 
occurred on 16 February 19^5 > when a Vietnamese aircraft 
sank a communist vessel off Cape Varella in central 
Vietnam. Markings on packing cases revealed that the 
supplies originated in Hanoi, Documents found included 
weapons, maintenance instructions, records, photographs. 
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and personal mail. Materiel recovered on the shore near 
the sunken vessel included huge quantities of assorted 
small-arms rounds, stick grenades, Chinese Communist TNT 
in prepared charges, 82mm mortar ammunition# TShhe recoilless 
rifle ammunition, one 57mm recoilless rifle with ammunition^ 
two 12.7mm heavy machine guns, 1,000 submachine guns, 15 
light machine guns, 2,000 7.95 Mauser rifles, over 100 
7.62mm carbines, and assorted medical supplies. On 
14 March, an enemy motorized junk was scuttled by its crew 
off the coast of Quang Tri Province when pursued by a gov- 
ernment junk force. Frogmen recovered 38 cases of ammuni- 
tion, 74 carbines, six cases of explosives, three cases of 
grenades, and two boxes of detonator caps. A prisoner 
stated that the vessel had sailed from North Vietnam on 
12 March. On 19 March, a Viet Cong defector led govern- 
ment troops to another weapons cache in the Cape Varella 
area. Recovered were some 638 individual weapons, three 
machine guns, two 6 Omm mortars, and a quantity of ammuni- 
tion and explosives. The location of the cache suggests 
that the weapons had been brought in by sea. 

On 29 April, a large cache of arms and ammunition 
was found in Kien Hoa Province. This included 240 
Springfield rifles, 98 Czech SMGs, 21 East German LMGs. 
on AAA mounts (plus 53 additional mounts), one 70mm pack 
howitzer, six CHICOM flame throwers, three 60ram mortars, 
one 82mm mortar, and 1,500 rounds of CHICOM 7^*®i pack 
artillery. VC documents indicated that a large ship 
anchored off the Kien Hoa coast and its cargo was lightered 
ashore by motorized Junks. The cache sites were more 
sophisticated and permanent than those at Cape Varella 
on 16 February, and indicated that infiltration by sea 
was a regular occurrence of long standing. 
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Three types of ships are being used in the sea infil- 
tration effort — Junks, small trawlers, and small 
freighters. The junks carry small shipments, moving close 
to shore and taking advantage of the normal movements of 
similar craft to camouflage their activities. Trawlers 
probably make a run-in under cover of night from the off- 
shore sea lanes to offload and then return to the main 
channels before dawn. The freighters are probably used to 
offload into Junks or other smaller craft for coastal 
delivery or up the Mekong River for overland movement later. 

The South Vietnamese coast is well- suited for clan- 
destine logistical operations. Numerous islands, coves, 
inlets, and bays — surrounded by high cliffs and rolling 
hills -- provide ideal cover for Infiltrating units. Thick 
foliage to the water* s edge permits effective camouflage 
for unloading supplies and personnel. Numerous caves 
along the coast furnish ready-made, secure caches pro- 
tected from adverse weather. The network of canals and 
streams, particularly in the Mekong Delta, permits deep 
penetration and cover for infiltration units once access 
has been gained from coastal waters. VC control of many 
portions of the South Vietnamese shoreline facilitates the 
clandestine delivery and storage or distribution of sup- 
plies delivered by sea. 

South Vietnamese Navy forces recently have detained 
and searched upward of 500 vessels daily. It is likely 
that Viet Cong junks disguise their activity by mingling 
with coastal traffic or remaining well out to sea and 
making seemingly normal landfalls with the fishing fleets. 
Only modest results have been obtained to present as a 
result of the increased US/RVN efforts to Interdict VC 
sea infiltration. 
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switching point for nonmilitary traffic, but this 
probability cannot be confirmed at this time. The 
third, a broadcast station at Hanoi, has more political 
than direct military significance, 
h. The Impact of Attack on Petroleum Storage 

Destruction of the bulk storage facilities would 
serve two main purposes; (l) denial to the Vietnamese 
of the main part of the POL now in storage, and (2) 
elimination of a key element in the POL distribution 
system. The loss of existing stocks of POL would 
have a "one-time" effect while the loss of the tankage 
would have continuing effects. Without bulk tankage, 
sea shipments of POL could be received and distributed 
to a limited extent through a series of costly make- 
shift operations, which would include holding 
tankers in port for long periods while rail tank cars 
were loaded with incoming POL through improvised 
means, A substantial increase in POL receipts by rail 
from the USSR and China would be possible but costly, 
and would require a large commitment of tank cars to 
this operation by China. If coupled with attack on 
roads, railroads and waterways, and with mining of 
harbors, the attack of POL facilities would have a 
multiplied effectiveness. 

(1) Effects on Military Capabilities 

The military forces depend entirely upon the 
national POL reserves to replenish stock levels used 
in normal operations. The destruction :f these 
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reserves would have limiting effects on the 
capabilities of all branches of the military 
services; however, the degree varies for each 
branch. The branches are discussed separately 
below: 

(a) Ground Forces - operating reserves of 
fuel present at military units and installations 
would allow continuation of activities at the 

*r 

present level for an estimated i.0-14 days. By 
curtailing all but absolutely essential activi- 
ties, this period could possibly be extended to 
approximately 45-60 days. Areas that would be 
most seriously affected by a POL shortage are 
listed below: 

1 . Mobility of forces to include move- 
ment of artilleiy and other heavy equipment. 

2. Construction and repair of roads and 
bridges . 

3. Transportation of supplies, especially 
in those areas not served by rail. 

4. Military personnel may be diverted 
from military duties to become laborers and 
cargo carriers. 

5.. Communications and radar may be 
affected since they depend on gasoline or 
diesel powered generators for power. 

(b) Navy - The destruction of DHV POL facili- 
ties would result in a considerable reduction in 
the naval operational capability. Limited 
operations could be continued for 2 to 3 months 
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on reserve stocks. Most logistical support 
for naval installations is received overland 
or by the inland waterways. 

The limited size of the naval forces 
makes the over-all navy contribution to the 
military capabilities of DRV relatively small. 

(c) Air Force - Estimated on-base POL 
capabilities to support air operations within the 
DRV Is provided for jet fighter and transport 
aircraft. 

1_. Jet fighter operations from Phuc Yen 
could be supported at a sortie rate of 15 
aircraft per day for a period of 120 to 140 
days. This estimate is based on MXG-17 
internal fuel load of 370 gallons and It Is 
assumed for planning purposes that the storage 
capacity of 784,750 gallons for Phuc Yen 
represents 80 per cent for jet fuel and all 
storage tanks are filled. 

2. Transport operations (IL-14 and LI -2) 
from DRV airfields could probably support 10 
maximum range sorties per day for a period 
of 90 days. Qhis estimate is based on fuel 
loads of 925 gallons for IL-14 aircraft and 
822 gallons for LI-2 aircraft. Time frame of 
90 days includes all air facilities. 

NOTE: Estimated time frames for fighter and 

transport operations could be exl ended by 
curtailing non-essential flying activity. 
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(d) The urgency of supplying the communist 
forces In Laos and South Vietnam might lead to 
allocating sufficient POL from available supplies 
to maintain these operations, but at a diminished 
rate. 

(2) Effects on the Economy 

(a) Industry and agriculture consume only 
small quantities of POL except for lubricants. 
Several coal -fired electric power plants maintain 
small stocks of POL for lighting of boilers, 

and perhaps as coolants for transformers. 

Tractors used on state farms number about 
1,000 15-horsepower units, and only very minor 
quantities of POL would be required for other 
farm activities. Much of the available supplies 
of kerosene are required for household use, but 
total consumption of kerosene in the country 
amounts only to about 10,000 metric tons, or 
less than 0.2 gallon per capita. Use of 
petroleum by the railway system is almost limited 
to grease and lubricants • 

(b) The principal consumers of POL are motor 
vehicles and inland and coastal waterways. These 
transportation systems in terns of tons- 
kilometers account for some 45 per cent of 
commodities moved in North Vietnam. Shortages 

of fuels for these systems would severely 
curtail the movement of commodities and the 
operations of the economy would be reduced. 
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(3) Conclusions - The destruction of national 
POL reserves would cause the DRV to curtail all 
but essential activities involving POL consumption 
and resort to more extensive use of animal and 
humans for movement of supplies. It would 
considerably reduce the capability to move large 
equipment and for rapid movement of troops except 
by foot. 

i. The Impact of Mining of DRV Ports. 

Mining of the principal ports of the DRV would 
accomplish to a substantial degree the material 
objectives of an effective blockade. It would 
discourage the bulk of ocean shipping from calling 
at DRV ports and thus, in the absence of concurrent 
interdictory measures against alternative means of 
transportation (railroads, highways, and inland/ 
coastal waterways ) would disrupt but not cripple the 
military capabilities and the economy of the country. 
It is probable that exports would be significantly 
reduced because of the handling costs and trans- 
portation limitations of alternative methods for the 
large volume bulky materials involved — mostly coal. 
The same factors would reduce imports, but to a 
lesser degree. Priorities and other special measures 
probably would assure the most essential imports, 
(particularly POL), although at added cost in effort 
and resources. Plans for economic development would 
be disrupted and the promised economic improvement of 
the country would be slowed or deferred. A sustained 
mining effort coupled with interdiction of other 
means of transportation would produce substantially 
more marked results. 
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5. Analysis of Capability of China and USSR to Provide 
POL and Other Supplies Despite Above Attacks , 

If by these attacks the DRV were denied the use of 
its own ports and other means of handling and moving 
materiel, the effectiveness of Chinese and USSR efforts 
to fill the gap would be principally dependent upon trans- 
portation facilities. Both Communist Allies have the 
capability to marshal the POL and military supplies necessary 
to sustain operations in SVN; getting them there subjects 
them to the same hazards which overtook the DRV efforts. 
US/VNAF aircrews will not draw a distinction between traffic 
originating in DRV and that which had its railhead in 
China. However, for analytical purposes, examination can 
be made of the capabilities which might be generated to 
sustain the flow of logistics by use of alternative means. 

a. Diversion to Other Ports 

Oceangoing traffic could be routed to minor 
portB of the DRV. Such use would be a limited alternative 
if the major ports were closed by mining (though not 
available if closed by blockade). Lighterage to and from 
exposed offshore anchorages would be required, since ocean- 
going shipping cannot enter these minor ports, a factor 
which would keep the volume of cargo at a low level. 

b. Railroads 

Freight cars and locomotives are not plentiful 
in the DRV, but equipment normally used to move seaborne 
import/export traffic within the DRV (primarily on the 
Haiphong to Hanoi rail line) would be availt/ule if the 
port had been blocked. CHICOM narrow-gauge rolling 
stock might also be made available. Repair and servicing 
facilities are believed to be adequate to maintain the 
railroad equipment. Terminal and distribution arrange- 
ments would require revision to meet the new routing. 
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Gross import tonnage requirements thus could probably 
be met by rail if the necessary rolling stock and 
handling provisions could be arranged • 

Narrow-gauge tank cars for rail transportation 
of petroleum imports would probably present a problem. 
Availability of CHICOM tank cars normally used to 
transport POL to Yunnan might provide enough capacity. 

Some petroleum products could also be moved in drums 
by rail or truck, but these methods require drum stockages 
as well as considerably more time and effort than bulk 
movement by tank car, 

c. Highways 

Highway transportation could supplement rail 
transport to some degree. Hoads leading from Communist 
China can support considerable truck traffic, though 
trucks, gasoline, and repair parts must all be imported 
and are scarce. The DRV has some 10,000 to 12,000 
trucks, which appear fully preoccupied with present 
haulage requirements. The extent to which they could 
be diverted to supplement the railroad in handling 
tonnages normally seaborne would depend essentially 
on the priority assigned. Certain key items capable of 
truck haulage would undoubtedly be provided for if 
necessary. 

d. Waterways 

Inland and coastal waterways can assist both 
with movements from inland (Yunnan) Communist China, 
and with internal DRV handling. Tonnages reaching the 
waterway net from Yunnan, or by coastal lighterage, 
could be trans-shipped by inland waterways to virtually 
all points in the delta area. 
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e. Effects 

Shipping control coupled with interdiction of 
other LOCs would produce substantial results. Land 
LOCs at peak capacities, and by special measures, 
might be adapted to handling substantial portions of 
the most urgent imports, though at best they appear 
to fall short of total export requirements. The program 
of LOC interdiction in the DRV south of the 20th 
parallel which was begun 3 April 1965 has thus far 
reduced the total through-put capacities to less than 
one-third their pre-attack values. Similar attacks 
against the higher-density LOCs to the north of Hanoi 
should achieve a greater proportionate reduction. The 
effect upon the DRV economy, transport, and military 
logistics capabilities would be extensive, and the 
psychological impact of these operations should be 
felt by the DRV early in the program. 

6, Effect Upon DRV Support of Combat in SVN 

a. An increase in combat operations in SVN to the 
level examined in this paper will generate an early 
requirement for a marked increase in the ten tons 
per day of external logistical support which it is 
estimated are now required to sustain the present level 
of Viet Cong activity. This ten tons does not generate 
a level of logistical activity which is susceptible of 
effective interruption by any degree of interdiction 
short of total and absolute strangulation. If the VC 
could be made to engage in a markedly intensified level 
of combat (i.e., a "moderate combat" situation as 
described in PM 101-10), their approximately 125 infantry 
battalion equivalents would require an estimated 125 
tons per day from external sources, exclusive of any 
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provisions for stockpiling. Any full strength PAVN 
divisions introduced increase this requirement by 12 
short tons per day per division (at current low levels 
of combat) and by approximately 100 short tons per 
day per division at moderate combat levels. 

b. The possibility of such an increase in logistical 
requirements poses the need for a quantitative analysis 
of the extent to which accelerated interdiction in 
North Vietnam could interfere with the ability of the 
DRV to support such a force. It has not been possible 
within the time available for this analysis to place 
a quantitative value on the interdiction program as 
it affects continuing support for VC/DRV activities 
in SVN, While a judgment can be made that a reasonably- 
to-be-expected degree of success in the air campaign 
in the North would effectively deny adequate support 
to insurgency of such a level in the South, a determin- 
ation in quantitative terms could only be made through 
further detailed study. 

7. Summary Estimate of Attainable Results 

Air strikes designed to obtain optimum results 
against selected target categories in NVN are capable of 
reducing to a major extent the ability of NVN to provide 
effective support to the insurgents in SVN and may reduce 
his will also. Initial strikes aimed at winning the counter 
air battle can eliminate the ability of the DRV to 
subsequently mount either offensive or defensive air efforts 
of any consequence from bases in DRV. With air defenses 
destroyed or suppressed in NVN, the US/GVN air forces 
planned Bhould be able to systematically seek out and 
destroy, and maintain in a destroyed condition, the remainder 
of the target categories identified as aiding materially in 
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the support of the DRV effort in SVN. POL processing 
facilities can be eliminated to the point that whatever 
juryrigged system is devised as a replacement will be 
incapable of meeting the increased demand generated by 
the intensification of combat in the South. Constant 
harassment of military and naval cantonment areas can 
keep their physical facilities reduced and the personnel 
constantly off balance in their efforts to train and 
regroup. What small industrial capacity is now enjoyed 
by the DRV can be either totally destroyed or so disrupted 
as to cease to be an effective source of supply for the 
VC/DRV. Certainly, with the effective reduction of electric 
power sources all over the country, industry should be 
drastically curtailed. In sum, so much of the strategy 
for integrated offensive actions in North and South 
Vietnam as depends upon neutralization of NVN as a source 
of support to the VC/DRV can be effectively realized if 
it is carried out without restriction in a systematic 
manner against the categories of targets identified. 
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H. Analysis of Results - Action Against Infiltration Routes. 

1. Objective 

To reduce the numbers of men and quantities of 
supplies moving into SVN. 

2. Concent of Operations 

Paragraph 4, section F, outlines in some detail the 
methods, routes, and security measures utilized in infil- 
tration efforts by DKV/VC forces. In spite of the elusive- 
ness of these operations, both by land and sea, an aggressive 
anti-infiltration effort, prosecuted against all known or 
suspected elements of the system, should result In some 
reduction of the numbers/amounts reaching SVN, This 
objective can be achieved by one or a combination of the 
following: 

a. Reducing the amount available at the source, by 
a more concentrated effort in NVN, thus reducing the 
amount available for movement. 

b. Reducing the amount entering SVN, or at least 
disrupting current operations as to timing, by air 
interdiction of present movement and/or establishment 
of some type of anti-infiltration barrier. 

c. Raising the intensity of combat to that level 
where VC/DHV consumption rates of heavy items, principally 
ammunition, could not be sustained by present efforts, 
thus causing a loss in effectiveness or greater effort 

on his part. 

3 . Major Lines of Action - Results Likely to be Attained 

a. Sea Surveillance 

Present knowledge of the scope and techniques of 
Infiltration by sea does not permit a definitive assess- 
ment of the results likely to be attained by anti- 
infiltration efforts by US/GVN forces. However, a 
positive approach to better detection/identification of 
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DRV efforts, along with attack of known or suspected 
origin sites (probably including islands off the 
Haiphong harbor complex), should effect a reduction in 
traffic reaching SVN. Offensive action aimed at 
reducing the number of VC controlled portions of the 
South Vietnamese coastline should hamper greatly the 
delivery, storage, and distribution of supplies delivered 
by sea. 

b. Air Attack on Land Infiltration. 

(l) Attack of Fixed LOC Targets. 

Available evidence indicates that personnel 
and supplies move from southern NVN into the Panhandle 
of Laos by vehicle, some portion remains there for 
support of PL/PAVN forces, and the balance is 
delivered to the vicinity of the SVN border for 
further movement by non-vehicular means to VC base 
areas in SVN. This suggests a high level of air 
effort against bridges, passeB, etc., on routes in 
southern NVN and Laos, along with an intensive armed 
reconnaissance effort along routes from origin in 
NVN to VC bases in SVN. As long as logistical 
requirements for VC/DRV support in SVN remain at 
present low levels (estimated at about i4 tons per day), 
no great reduction in quantities arriving is con- 
templated. However, such efforts should delay to an 
appreciable degree the arrival of personnel and 
supplies at way stations in the vicinity of the 
SVN border, causing at least a disruption in timing 
and coordination of V C /DRV actions in SVN. VC/DRV 
efforts to offset such action would be costly in 
terms of time and personnel. Such attacks should be 
of great benefit in the event forces in quantity 
attempt to move into SVN. 
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(2) Attack of Way Stations, Depots, Truck Parks, 
Bivouac and Rest Areas. 

These elements constitute the heart of "Main 
Corridor" operations from NVN through Laos into SVN. 

An additional complication stems from the fact that 
the route traverses the communist-controlled eastern 
portion of the Laotian panhandle. The keys to success- 
ful action against these targets are detection/ 
identification and timeliness of response. Intensi- 
fication of air and ground surveillance, making 
maximum use of sensory devices and supported by on- 
call air forces, should enhance present efforts. 

Seeding of known or suspected "area" targets with 
delayed action antipersonnel and land mines, 
incapacitating agents, or some other harassing means, 
should force relocation of some elements of the system, 
use of unimproved routes, and greater use of manpower 
in sustaining current levels of support. 

(3) Attack of Vehicles. 

In the absence of large-scale movement by 
vehicle, and the considerable expertise of the VC/DRV 
in camouflage and light discipline, the attack of 
vehicles can be expected to attain only limited 
results. Such attrition of vehicles as can be 
attained, however, would be a drain on the low DRV 
inventories. The fact that there is some vehicular 
movement emphasizes the need for armed reconnaissance 
as part of the program. 

(4) Attack of Troops. 

So far as is known, the primary method of 
movement of troops from NVN through Laos to SVN is 
by foot, usually in small groups over trails concealed 
from air observation by a heavy jungle canopy. Air 
attacks would have little inhibiting effect on such 
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movements per se. 
attack of way stations, rest areas, etc., appear to 
offer the best method of attacking such forces. 

Saturation bombing of known or suspected troop areas 
along routes into SVN should at least have a 
deleterious effect on morale. 

(5) Intelligence Operations. 

Herein lies the key to the anti-infiltration 
effort. Combined US Special Forces/indigenous forces 
efforts along the Laos/SVN border have so far produced 
few results. Some reports of road watchers have 
resulted in successful strikes, others have been 
singularly unsuccessful. Intelligence operations 
to be utilized in the anti-infiltration effort 
encompass the following: 

(a) Intensive air reconnaissance of known/ 
suspected routes, utilizing all productive sensory 
devices as available and appropriate. 

(b) Use of specially-trained anti-infiltration 
teams of indigenous personnel to secure intelli- 
gence of routes, way stations, rest areas, etc. 

Greater use of US personnel in training programs 

for such operations. 

(c) Penetration by agents of DRV/VC 
organizations controlling and directing such 
operations. 

(d) Further analysis of communications 
intelligence information in an attempt to determine 
timing and route of movement. 

(e) Defoliation of routes, areas, etc., in 
order to enhance collection efforts, particularly 
by air observation. 
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(f) Greater effectiveness in handling/ 
processing of information so that response times 
of attack forces can be reduced. Provision of 
adequate communications means. 

(g) Use of specially trained US long-range 
patrols. 

c. Ground Action Against Land Infiltration - SVN and 
Laos. 

(1) The control exercised by the communists over 
the eastern portion of southern Laos and the contig- 
uous areas of SVN has heretofore made it virtually 
impossible for KVNAF patrols to survive. It is 
estimated, however, that aggressive patrol and Intel- 

t 

ligence collecting action by US offensive forces in 
areas of SVN would meet with greater success. Such 
offensive action should include operations in Laos 
and should prohibit that freedom of action by VC/DRV 
forces now pertaining, should force him to adapt 
other less effective and more costly means of doing 
the job, and should expose more of his effort to 
detection and identification. After initial successes, 
it is considered that target areas for these operations 
should be expanded. It is estimated that agreement of 
the Laotian Prime Minister could be obtained. 

(2) Blocking Positions. 

The establishment of blocking positions along 
known routes, and the occupation of these by forces 
on a random basis, would force the VC/DRV forces to 
increase security measures and could be expected to 
have some initial success in intercepting personnel and 
supply movements. The success of such efforts would 
depend in great part on the establishment of secure 
operating bases in the Kontum/Pleiku area. Aggressive 
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patrolling from secure bases in areas traversed by 
VC supply routes could lead to the detection of new 
routes as they were opened. Thereafter new blocking 
positions would be established. 

(3) The seizure/destruction of supplies and attacks 
cf DRV route security forces depend in large measure 
for success on the ability of US/GVN efforts to pene- 
trate areas now undex control of VC/DRV forces. Once 
country-wide offensive actions are in progress, the 
prospects of such attempts should be greatly enhanced. 
The degree to which such action would Inhibit VC/DRV 
efforts cannot be determined, but it would deny the 
enemy his presently unhampered use of many routes of 
his own selection. 

(4) In the absence of some exotic means of estab- 
lishing a land barrier to such infiltration, one 
measure would be to establish such a barrier utilizing 
ground/air forces with all possible supporting means. 

A hasty analysis Indicates such a course of action 
might be possible along the 175 mile Route 9* from 
Dong Ha in SVN to Savannahket on the Thailand border. 
However, it is estimated that approximately 2 US divi- 
sions would be required to maintain surveillance over 
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(a) Evaluation ox' border zones and designa- 
tion of priorities for further attention. 


(b) Creation of- "no-man lands" in line with 
the priorities established. Initially, this could 
be done by aerial spray defoliation of the priority 
zones, depending on the nature of the terrain and 
the desired effect; and later, after assessment of 
the effectiveness of defoliation in reducing infil- 
tration, by designating zones "free bombing areas," 
allowing air strikes against all installations* in 
the area as well as everything that moves. 

(c) Addition of selective use of explosive 
devices seeded from the air or implanted on the 


ground . 

(d) Spraying of selected zones with fluores- 
cent particle markers, together with establishment 
of ultra-violet light fluorescent detection teams 
to check villages for infiltrators nearby. _ 



It is emphasized that the above concept would 

require detailed analysis, substantial technical y 
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development, and decision at the highest national 
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level, particularly with respect to implementation 
of its later stages. It has the merit, however, of 
offering an ascending series of options which would 
permit evaluation at each level of intensity and 
curtailment or cancellation at any point. 

Summary Estimate of Results Attainable 

a. In the short term, at present low levels of require- 
ments of VC/DRV forces in SVN, only limited additional 
effectiveness is visualized over and above current results. 
In the long run, however, particularly when the intensity 
of combat operations is raised significantly, the combina- 
tion of more effective efforts in all areas, along with 
offensive operations visualized, should decrease measurably 
the ability of VC/DRV forces to move personnel and supplies 
to SVN and their ability to withstand the pressure of our 
attacks against their forces within SVN. There are Insuf- 
ficient data to project VC/DRV capability to operate using 
equipment and supplies stockpiled in base areas or in other 
areas under VC/DRV control. Offsetting such a capability, 
which must be assumed to exist to some degree, would be 
the seizure/de struct! on of supplies by contemplated US/ 

GVN offensive action. 

b. The effects of actions against VC/DRV Infiltration 
efforts In Laos and SVN, coupled with operations against 
the NVN transportation system, could be expected to delay 
for a considerable time the overt introduction of DRV 
forces into SVN, causing such movement to be conducted at 
foot movement march rates over long distances. The 
through-put capacity of routes running south and southwest 
from Hanoi (which would be used to support overt opera- 
tions) could be expected to be reduced from about 8, OCX) 

S/T per day to about 1,500 S/T per day, a 75-80 per cent 
reduction. 
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c. The estimated current requirement for VC forces in 
SVN is 10 tons of external logistical support per day, 
exclusive of stockpiling that might be underway. It is 
estimated that offensive operations country-wide against 
VC /DRV forces would increase this requirement signifi- 
cantly, causing greater effort on his part with a- corre- 
spondingly greater exposure to US/GVN efforts. 

d. In sum, the estimated capability of the DRV to sup- 
port operations In SVN varies according to season and the 
intensity of combat operations. US/RVNAF expanded anti- 
infiltration efforts in SVN and Laos, coupled with inten- 
sive air and sea efforts against the LOC network: in NVN, 
can reduce this capability by what is estimated to be a 
marked degree. The reduction of DRV capability using 
other means (animals, humans, and various other expedients) 
is not measurable accurately because of the lack of suffi- 
cient data. 
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I. ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 



MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


1. Additional assumptions: 

a. Victory will have been achieved in South Vietnam 
when: 

(1) A large percentage (at least 75$) of the 
organized Viet Cong battalions have been destroyed 
as fighting units and when thereafter the remaining 
Viet Cong battalions have retired to "secret 11 base 
areas . 

(2) In populated areas effective GVN control. 
Including security, has been reestablished, 

b. Under the conditions outlined in paragraph a (1) 
above, the GVN will be capable of reestablishing effec- 
tive control, including security, in the populated areas. 

2. For a summary survey of the present military situation, 
corps -by-corps in SVN, see Annex A to this Section. 

3. The objective of military operations in South Vietnam 
is to demonstrate to the Viet Cong and to their DKV/CHICOM 
directors and supporters that the Viet Cong cannot win an 
insurgency campaign in South Vietnam. This will require 
the destruction as effective fighting forces of a large 
percentage of the main force battalions. It is visualized 
that as the number of battalions so destroyed reaches a high 
percentage the remaining units will tend more and more to 
revert to secret base areas in order to remain in existence. 
In such circumstances, the GVN would be in control in the 
heavily populated coastal areas, and other populated regions 
of the country and would be able to reestablish control over 
the people. 
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4. Concept: 

a. Presently organized and planned GVN forces, except 
for present GVN national reserve battalions, possibly 
augmented by a limited number of ranger and infantry 
battalions, retain control over areas now held, extend 
pacification operations and area control where possible, 
defend critical installations and areas against VC attack 
and seek out and destroy Viet Cong militia units. 

b. US and Allied forces, in conjunction with the GVN 
national reserve, by offensive land and air action locate 
and destroy VC/PAVN forces, bases and major war-supporting 
organizations in South Vietnam. (This concept is discussed 
further in Annexes B and C to this Section.) 

5. a. Under this concept the RVNAF, now hard-pressed by 
the Viet Cong summer offensive, would continue to regroup 
battle-damaged units and build up total strengths. For 
the most part they would be relieved, except for the 
national reserve (6 Airborne Battalions, 5 Marine Bat- 
talions), of offensive actions against main force units 
and would concentrate their efforts on maintaining and 
extending the present GVN area control. They would 
defend important installations from attack and would 
conduct offensive operations against local VC militia 
units. As the situation might allow, selected units 
would participate with the national reserve battalions 

in operations against VC main force units in order to 
engender the buildup of an offensive spirit within the 
RVNAF. 

b. US and Allied forces would occupy and secure 
bases at which their major items of heavy equipment, 
such as aircraft, would be stationed. Thereafter they 
would operate in coordination with the RVNAF reserve 
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battalions to seek out and destroy major Viet Cong units, 
bases and other facilities . Individual units would 
rotate between security tasks and mobile offensive 
operations. Secure base areas would be expanded, by 
deep patrolling. 

c. Intelligence. The Viet Cong is now engaged in a 
campaign to destroy KVNAF units and to disrupt lines of 
communications. The intensity of operations is high; 
the rate of incidents particularly in connection with 
road and rail lines disruption, is rising. This has 
not, however, changed the Viet Cong tactic of attacking 
only when conditions are favorable to them. This condi- 
tion is expected to continue unless major additional 
PAVN deployments into SVN are undertaken. Thus, finding 
and fixing Viet Cong units and locating Viet Cong bases 
will be one of the most difficult problems encountered. 
Every possible intelligence means will have to be used - 
radio direction finding, airborne infra-red locating 
systems, constant aerial observation by light aircraft 
units assigned for long periods to specific areas, and 
radio intercept are some of the methods which would have 
to be used in addition to aggressive deep patrolling by 
ground reconnaissance units and aerial photography. 

d. Ground Forces. Allocation of ground units to the 
several corps areas would be determined on the basis of 
Viet Cong capabilities. When VC units are located, forces 
will be concentrated by use of air mobility to assure the 
VC unit is destroyed, (in spite of the difficulty of 
acquiring accurate intelligence on VC units, not Infre- 
quently VC battalions have been pinned down in engagements 
by CFVN forces. Usually in such cases the VC unit has 
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managed to extricate itself under the cover of darkness. 
Under the concept described here such escape is expected 
to be the exception rather than the rule . ) 

(1) The presence of US and Allied forces in 
strength will introduce for the first time in the 
counterinsurgency concentrated artillery fire as an 
additional element of combat power. It should be an 
important factor in raising VC casualties. 

(2) Naval gunfire support would be used in conjunc- 
tion with operations in the coastal areas. 

e. Air Forces. US and Allied ground operations 
would be supported by the maximum weight of US Air 
Force and naval aviation. VNAF air resources available 
for use in SVN would be used to support operations of 
the RVNAF. US air resources would also support RVNAF 
operations . 

(1) Close support missions of maximum profitable 
intensity would be used in day and night attacks 
against located VC units. See subparagraph 6 f for 
an estimate of sorties required. 

(2) General support air operations would Include 
interdiction of known VC supply routes, attacks on 
VC bases and reconnaissance missions. B-52 sorties 
would be used where profitable. 

(3) Aerial resupply of certain US and Allied units 
will require a substantial air transport capability. 
The daily requirements for an Air Mobile Division, 
for example, are estimated at between 200 to 600 tons 
per day. As offensive units operate in forays, some 
distances removed from base areas, their resupply may 
have to be effected by air. 
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6. Forces employed: 



a. For a detailed analysis, see Annex B to this Section. 

b. As can be seen from the discussion in Annex B, it 
seems unlikely that forces now contemplated for deploy- 
ments will be fully sufficient for the execution of this 
concept. They would probably suffice as a force level 
for the provision of US/Allied base security and the 
initiation of offensive operations within selected major 
regions of SVN. 

c. The additional forces required to take and keep 
the offensive throughout the country could run as high 
as 35 US Army Inf antry Battalions or their equivalent . 
However, it is not proposed to apply this concept, at 
least initially, in the delta region and the populated 
areas around Saigon. Experience should first be gained 
elsewhere, and effort made to capitalize on the more 
open terrain of the delta with surveillance and quick- 
reaction forces. There is evidence that such techniques 
are meeting with a measure of success at the present time. 

d. If the full estimated deployment were required, it 
would amount to four additional divisions. Additional 
non-divisional combat support troops would amount to an 
estimated 16,000. The deployment of four US divisions 
would require an additional 20,000 logistic support troops. 
Logistic support of forces of this magnitude would require 
expansion of existing US bases and the construction of 
additional port and airfield facilities. Thereafter, 
resupply by sealift would pose no problem. 

e. The lesser scope of initial operations suggested 
in subparagraph 6 c above could be accomplished with 
approximately the strength of forces now foreseen (i.e., 

22 US Army Bns, 12 USMC BLTs, 1 Australian Bn and 9 ROK 
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Bns plus a proportion of the SVN Airborne and Marine 
Bns with some augmentation of regular ARVN infantry 
units; the other SVN offensive units would be employed 
in the IV Corps and the remainder of the III Corps 
zones ) . 

f. Combat Air Support: 

(1) Requirements for combat air support sorties 
in South Vietnam under the concept variant (i.e., 
considering US deployments to I, II, and III Corps 
only) are estimated as follows: 

(a) Combat support sorties required for KVNAF 
will probably continue at the increased rate 
expected during July 1965. This amounts to 8,675 
sorties per month. 

(b) US requirements are estimated to be four 
sorties per day for each US battalion engaged in 
offensive operations. There are 30 such battal- 
ions, thus, the requirement would be 30 x 4 x 30 
or 3,600 sorties per month. 

(c) The total, then, for US and RVNAF support 
would be 12,275 sorties per month. 

(2) Of the total sorties being flown in SVN now, 
2,550 are flown by CVA-based aircraft. This number 
is expected to remain practically constant. The 
increase, then, between the present sortie rate 

and that required would be provided by the deployment 
of additional land-based air units. The increase would 
be 12,275 minus 8,675 (presently provided by land- and 
carrier-based aircraft), or 3,600. This would require 
the deployment of nine additional tactical fighter 
squadrons over the 16 now in Southeast Asia,* The 


* 378 sorties per tactical squadron per month 
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deployment of four squadrons Is anticipated beginning 
1 September 1965# Due to the saturated condition 
of bases in SVN these units will initially "bed -down" 
in Thailand (2), Clark (l) and Naha (l)* Final 
bed -down is scheduled for Cam Ranh Bay (3) and 
Bien Hoa (l) . 

(3) Beyond these four squadrons an additional 
6-9 are tentatively being considered for deployment# 

(4) On this basis, at least two airfields in 
addition to the one under construction at Cam Ranh 
Bay will be required# The options estimated to 

be available for new operational airfields by 
1 January 1966, assuming expedited production of 
aluminum matting, are five SAT S (expeditionary-type), 
or four Chu Lai type (8,000 ft), or two Cam Ranh 
Bay type (10,000 ft). The timing of completion of 
the selected options is critical to the achievement 
of the increased operational tactical air capability 
envisaged in this paper. In fact, a decision is 
required at the earliest possible time if the 
minimum requirement of three airfields (including 
Cam Ranh Bay) is to be fulfilled by 1 January 1966. 

(5) It should be noted that the five operational 
VNAF A-l squadrons (25 UE) are not included in the 
above estimates. Some part of this in-country 
strike potential (exclusive of the training base) 
may be added to the above# 

1 . Collateral Measures: 

a. The present concept of command in Vietnam Is 
based on cooperation among US and RVNAF commanders. 
Allied units are under operational control of US 
commanders# A combined US/KVNAF command is not now 
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feasible because of (JVN political objections to the idea. 
Under the concept described here* however, it would be 
essential that KVNAF reserve units, as well as Allied 
units be under the operational control of US commanders. 

It is considered likely that in the event of major 
additional US deployments, the GVN would agree to a 
combined command for this purpose. Operations in 
conjunction with forces other than GVN reserve units 
could continue to be directed on the basis of mutual 
coordination and cooperation among US and KVWAF commanders. 
However, the problems associated with exchange of 
intelligence, air-ground coordination, naval gunfire, 
psy-war to name only some, would appear to demand 
the establishment of a combined command under a US 
commander. 

8. While it is not possible to reach film conclusions 
in the absence of more extensive experience with offensive 
land operations in SVN than has yet been attained, it 
would appear that the concept of operations and the 
preponderance of force envisaged above would have high 
prospect of attaining success. An analysis of the GVN/US 
superiority Is contained in Annex C to this Section. 
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ANNEX A TO SECTION I 
PRESENT SITUATION IN SVN, CORPS -BY -CORPS 

Question: What is the present situation, corps by corps, 

in SVN? 

Answer: The military situation in South Vietnam has 

become increasingly serious with a resultant steady decline 
of the security situation. The current nationwide Viet Cong 
offensive Is characterized by widespread terrorism and 
harassments with occasional multi-battalion size attacks. 

Tta Viet Cong have applied Increased pressure against land 
lines of communications (LOC) resulting In considerable 
fragmentation of South Vietnam Into isolated government 
pockets and the abandonment of several districts in the 
highlands to the Viet Cong, The major Viet Cong emphasis 
is presently in the high plateau regions, especially in 
Kontum, Pleiku, and Phu Bon Provinces. Taking advantage 
of the weather, Viet Cong objective of the current military 
campaign Is twofold: (l) to destroy ARVN; and (2) to 

isolate the major population centers. 

I CORPS 

The military situation in I Corps has deteriorated 
slightly and is characterized by a sharp rise in the Intensity 
and number of Viet Cong Initiated activity In recent 
weeks, principally In the coastal lowlands. The Viet Cong 
have effectively cut most all transportation routes in the 
area; coastal Route 1 is impassable throughout much of the 
Corps area and the railroad is operable only between Hue and 
Da Nang. The US Marines have come under increased Viet Cong 
harassment in recent weeks. Government control in I Corps 
is presently limited to the major cities and their environs. 
The Viet Cong remain capable of launching multi -battalion size 
attacks at times and places of their choosing. 
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II CORPS 

.The ’military situation in II Corps has dramatically 
worsened over the past week. Several Viet Cong attacks 
against district towns in Kontum Province have forced the 
government to abandon several districts. Presently, the 
government only controls Kontum City, which has itself come 
under mortar harassment. The situation in Pleiku and Phu 
Bon Provinces Is little better and it is obvious that the 
Viet Cong highland offensive is gathering momentum. All 
transportation assets within II Corps are either cut or 
effectively interdicted; the railroad is operable only from 
Nha Trang to Phan Kang and coastal Route 1 Is impassable 
throughout large stretches of the zone. All major routes 
leading into II Corps are cut, effectively isolating several 
major towns and the only means of resupply into the high 
plateau is by air lift. Government convoys throughout II 
Corps have been repeatedly ambushed. As a result, AKVN 
commanders have increasingly assumed a more defensive 
attitude which in effect leaves the initiative with the 
Viet Cong by default. Presently the government exercises 
control only over limited portions of the population, 
located principally along the coast. The Viet Cong force in 
II Corps, which includes several elements of the PAVN 
325th Division in the West, is the best trained and most 
highly organized enemy force in South Vietnam. They are 
capable of launching highly coordinated multi-battalion size 
attacks at times and places of their choosing . 

Ill CORPS 

The military situation in III Corps has considerably 
worsened over the past several weeks as evidenced by several 
Viet Cong regimental size attacks. Viet Cong military activity, 
although prevalent throughout the Corps area, is most 
— TOP— SECRET 1 1-10 Annex A to Section I 
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noticeable in the periphery of the Hop Tac zone. The 
Communist objective of destroying as much of the ARVN as 
possible is evident by their capture of important towns 
and the ambush of reaction forces. Viet Cong efforts to 
interdict LOCs have been successful in that all major routes 
are cut and many more minor roads leading from Saigon 
have been harassed into virtual disuse. The flow of 
economic goods has been severely curtailed. The government 
presently controls only small areas,, most of which are 
located within the Hop Tac zone. The Viet Cong have demon- 
strated their capability for launching highly coordinated 
operations in multi-battalion strength and more such actions 
are anticipated. 

IV CORPS (Delta) 

The military situation in the delta has remained 
relatively, static compared to other areas of South Vietnam. 

Most Viet Cong activity has consisted of small-scale terrorism, 
harassments, and sabotage of roads throughout the area. The 
level and pattern of Viet Cong activity in the delta suggests 
that the Communists are attempting to apply just sufficient 
pressure in order to keep three ARVN divisions, which now 
have responsibility for delta security, tied down. The 
government has made a few recent gains in population 
control, principally in provinces which lie on the northern 
bank of the Mekong River. Most roads in the delta are open 
but are subject to Viet Cong harassments and sabotage at 
any time. The Viet Cong retain the capability, though not 
to the same degree as II and III Corps, to conduct multi- 
battalion size military operations. 
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ANNEX B TO SECTION I 


DETAILED CONSIDERATION OP FORCE REQUIREMENTS 


1, Concept , (Based on assuming the offensive 


Retain the present area and population control with 
SVN forces aided by minimum US support. Additionally, 15 
Allied operational bases will be established in key locations 
throughout SVN from which separate and concurrent offensive 
operations can be launched against VC/DKV forces by Allied 
offensive forces and the SVN reserve of 6 airborne and 
5 Marine Bns . 

2. Assumptions 

a. That current SVN forces, with minimum support by 
US Army and USAF units, can, as a minimum, maintain 
control over presently held areas and population centers. 

b. That operational bases will require an average of 
3 US Inf Bn equivalents each for defense. 

c. That a force ratio of four friendly units to one 
enemy unit is sufficient to fix and destroy the enemy 


d. That the VC/DKV can mount simultaneous attacks in 
each GVN Corps area not to exceed one reinforced 
regimental (4 Bn) attack and one single -battalion 
attack at any given time. 

e. That Infantry Bn combat effectiveness equivalents 
are as follows: 

(1) One AKVN Bn equals one VC/PAVN Bn. 

(2) One US Army, ROK, or ANZAC Bn equals two 
VC/PAVN Bns . 

(3) One US Marine BLT equals three VC/PAVN Bns. 

3. Allied forces required to support concept, less AKVN 

stability force. 
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a. Base defense: 15 bases © 3 US Inf Bn equivalents/ 

base equals 45 US Inf Bn equivalents* 


b. Offensive forces: 16 VC/DKV Bn equivalents to 

oppose regimental-size VC/DRV force plus 4 VC/DRV Bn 
equivalents to oppose Bn-sized VC/DRV force equals 20 
VC/DRV Bn equivalents in each corps area; times 4 corps 
areas equals 80 VC/DRV Bn equivalents or 40 US Inf Bn 
equivalents. 

c. Grand Total equals 85 US Inf Bn equivalents. 

4. Allied Inf Bn forces programmed and proposed for South 


Vietnam: 


Approved Additional 

Program JCS Recommended 

a. 

US Army Inf Bns 

8 

14 

b. 

USMC Bn equivalent 

13.5(9 Biffs) 

4.5(3 blts 

c . 

Australian Inf Bns 

1 

0 

d. 

ROK Inf Bns 

0 

22.5 plus 

9 

27.5 equals 


50 US Army 
Inf Bn 
equiv 

5. Analysis 

a. Based on the above the following shortfalls emerge: 

(1) Against approved deployments: 85 - 22.5 equals 

62.5 US Inf Bn equivalents, 

(2) Against JOS recommended deployments: 85 - 50 

equals 35 US Inf Bn equivalents . 

b. It is recognized that tailoring of forces will be 
required to provide the most effective combination of 
ground combat and combat support forces. Tailored units 
combining the combat effectiveness of close air support , 
air mobility, infantry, artillery and engineers (and 
possibly armor), may well be the best way to accomplish 
the objectives envisioned. However, for the purposes 

of these computations, no such tailoring was used. 
Additionally, no attempt should be made 'to reduce the 
required Bn equivalents because of the provision of 
close air support due to the conditions peculiar to 
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the area of operations and the present inability to 
quantify the effectiveness of close air support under 
the prevailing conditions. 

c. Estimated aircraft sortie requirements are as 
follows s 

Combat Support Sorties Required 
( US/GVN offensive in all four Corps ) 

Average Sorties Monthly 


Sorties required, KVNAF 

Sorties required, US Forces 
TOTAL 


8,675 

4,800 

13 ^ 75 ~ 


6. If the above assumptions are correct and a force 
of 85 US Array Inf Bn equivalents is provided, the esti- 
mated probability of success of the Allied offensive 
operations portion envisioned in this concept is 87 per cent 
when attacking prepared position defenses in the classical 
sense. However, due to the contemplated effort required 

of some part of the attacking force in fixing/holding 
the enemy, and the physical environment, this probability 
should be reduced to an estimated 70-75 per cent. The 
greatest variable remains that of the ability to find 
and fix the enemy, 

7. This alternative appears to offer a high probability 
of success since: 

a. The assumptions appear to closely approximate 
reality. 

b. Minimum additional combat forces are required. 

c. It is a natural progression from the present 
course of action in South Vietnam. 

8. A variant to the concept described above would be 
provided by restricting the US deployments to the I and II 
Corps Tactical Zones plus that part of the III Corps 
Tactical Zone north of Saigon. In this case the require- 
ment for US secure bases is estimated at nine. Under 
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these conditions the requirement for US Army infantry 
battalion equivalents would be 27 for base security, 30 
for offensive actions - a total of 57 • Considering 
anticipated US and third country deployments, and assuming 
a USMC battalion equal to three AKVN battalions, the 
shortfall under this variant would be seven US Army 
infantry battalions. (This variant is described in more 
detail in Annex C.) 
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ANNEX C TO SECTION I 
US/GVN SUPERIORITY 

Question: To what extent would US/GVN forces possess 

superiority over the VC if the concept proposed were adopted? 
Answer: 

1. First it is necessary to redefine the concept and 
to review some of the assumptions used. Many factors con- 
tribute to the combat effectiveness of a unit, only some 
of which are discussed here. Firepower potential weighs 
heavily in the assignment of relative values among the 
several types of battalions considered. However, the 
means by which firepower is brought to bear cannot be 
measured accurately. Generally, while it is thought VC 
Main Force units have some motivational and qualitative 
advantages over ARVN units. It is estimated that ARVN 
mobility and firepower advantages offset them. The 
nature of the war in Vietnam and the physical environment 
are also important non-measurable factors. The ability 

to find and fix the enemy, while not Included In the 
assignment of relative effectivenss and force ratios, 
may be the single most critical aspect of the offensive 
concept proposed here. 

2. Concept (Based on US deployments to I, II, and III 
Corps only). 

a. Generally speaking the area control, population 
control, and pacification missions country-wide would 
remain assigned to RVNAF. This would include retention, 
and expansion wherever possible, of areas now held by 
the GVN, defense of critical GVN Installations, and con- 
stant aggressive military action against VC units within 
these areas. 
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b. In addition, in the IV CTZ and that part of the 
III CTZ South of Zone D, RVNAF would retain the mission 
of seeking out and destroying VC Main Force units in 
areas other than those under GVN control. In this and 
in the missions described in 2a, above, US advisors and 
other assistance, such as helicopters and close air 
support, would be provided as at present. 

c. US and third country forces would operate in areas 
not heavily populated to (l) seek out and destroy regular 
VC units and (2) find and disrupt or destroy VC bases, 
supply lines and other installations. 

d. US and third country forces would provide security 
of their own critical bases, especially those containing 
heavy concentrations of aircraft, other equipment and 
supplies. 

e. Selected RVNAF units would participate with the 
US and third country forces in offensive actions, in 
order that the RVNAF would remain oriented toward the 
objective of finding the principal VC forces and over- 
coming them. 

3. Assumptions 

a. In the force ratios and other comparisons used here 
certain basic assumptions on the relative combat power 
and effectiveness of units are made, as shown below: 

(1) One ARVN battalion equals one VC/PA VN 
battalion. 

(2) One US Army, ROK or Australian Infantry 
battalion equals two ARVN battalions. 

( 3 ) One USMC battalion, due to size and equipment, 
equals three VC/PA VN battalions ♦ 
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b. Since this examination concerns itself only with 
the northern half of the III Corps Tactical Zone, it 
will be assumed that of all the VC forces in the III CTZ 
one half are in the portion of the CTZ examined. 

c. The following US /third country bases are assumed: 

I Corps: Hue/Phu Bai 

Da Nang 
Chu Lai 


II Corps: 


Qui Nhon 
Cam Ranh Bay 


Pleiku 


Nha Trang 


III Corps: 


Bien Hoa 


Vung Tau 

d. Each base will require an average of three US 
Army infantry battalion equivalents for its defense. 

e. The GVN national reserve of 6 airborne and 5 
Marine battalions might often be used in conjunction 
with US /third country units (hereafter referred to as 
US units). On the other hand, their frequent use in 
the IV CTZ and III CTZ south of Zone D is envisioned. 

They are therefore not included in force ratios discussed 
below. 

f . It is assumed that the present maximum VC capa- 
bility at any one time for using units in intensive combat 
is five battalions per CTZ. This is based on the 
assumption that in any CTZ at any one time the VC might 
have the capability of launching a reinforced regimental 
attack and also a separate battalion attack. (NOTE: 

The confirmed presence of one regiment of the 325th 
PAVN Division in SVN, and the possibility that the 
entire 325th Division as well as the 304 th PAVN Divi- 
sion may be within reinforcing distance render the fore- 
going assumption subject to constant review, ) For all 

such attacks three days of intensive combat is assumed. 
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g. US units deployed under this concept would be pro- 
vided with mobility and other support means suitable to 
the terrain. Thus, it is assumed that a VC force of 
battalion size or larger having been located, the US 
commander would in most cases have the means to con- 
centrate forces in time to engage it. 

4. Forces Required 

a. The concept would provide in each CTZ: 

(1) A mobile force available for seeking out 
and engaging VC main force units. This force 
would be structured so as to provide a 4 to 1 force 
ratio over the maximum number of VC main force units 
considered likely to be conducting attacks at any 
one time (5 VC Bns). Thus, it would consist of 

20 ARVN Bn equivalents or 10 US Army Infantry Bns 
or their equivalent. 

(2) An average of three US Army Infantry Bns 
or their equivalent, for providing security for 
each vital US base. 

The total requirement in US Army Bns would be: 


CTZ 

BASKS 

BNS FOR 
BASE SECURITY 

BNS FOR 
OFFENSE 

I 

3 

9 

10 

II 

4 

12 

10 

III 

2 

6 

10 


9 

27 

30 

TOTAL 

57 



5. 

Force Ratios. 

The following statistical 

compari- 


sons may be made: 


a. Present country-wide force ratio, GVN/US units 
(Battalions) to VC battalion equivalents: 

1.3 to 1 
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NOTE: Considers 122 VC battalions, including 60 battalion 

equivalents formed by adding separate regular 
platoons and companies. One hundred twenty -four 
ARVN battalions and 33 US ARVN battalion equiva- 
lents (9 USMC, 2 US Army, 1 Australian) are con- 
sidered. 

b. Country-wide force ratio under proposed concept: 

1.96 to 1 

NOTE: One hundred twenty -four ARVN battalions are included, 

and 114 US ARVN battalion equivalents (12 USMC Bns, 

29 US Army Bns, 9 ROK Bns and 1 Australian Bn). 

c. Force ratio in I, II, and northern part of III CTZ 
(hereafter referred to as the Concept Zone) at present: 

1.5 to 1 

NOTE: Considers 71 VC battalions, including 33 battalion 

equivalents formed by adding separate regular 
platoons and companies, 76 ARVN battalions and 
33 US ARVN battalion equivalents (9 USMC Bns, 2 US 
Army Bns, and 1 Australian Bn). 

d. Force ratio In Concept Zone after proposed force 
deployments: 

2.7 to 1 

NOTE: Includes 71 VC battalion equivalents, 76 ARVN 

battalions and 114 US ARVN battalion equivalents 
(12 USMC, 29 US Army Bns, 9 ROK Bns and 1 Australian 
Bn) . 

e. If only regular VC battalions, organized as such, 
were considered, the force ratios in the Concept Zone 
would be: 

(1) At present: 2.7 to 1 

( 2 ) After deployments: 4.9 to 1 
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6. It will be seen from the foregoing figures that under 
the concept, ratios of friendly to enemy forces would be 
materially improved over those now pertaining. However, 
there are other measures of superiority to be gained: 
a. Continuous Combat . It will be noted that US 
forces provided for base security are approximately 
equal in number to those provided for offensive opera- 
tions . Although in each CTZ the ratios vary, they 
approximate 1:1. Within each CTZ, for each group of 
forces, base security and offense, there would be a 
similar control headquarters. In II Corps Tactical 
Zone, for example, there might well be a division 
headquarters controlling the base defense forces and 
another division charged with the offensive mission. 

These major units could be rotated, allowing attacking 
forces in the field to assume the base defense mission, 
regroup and conduct retraining. This means that those 
battalions listed as performing the offensive mission 
can be considered as permanently in the field and 
available for operations thirty days per month. In each 
CTZ, then there would be available 300 US battalion com- 
bat days per month. In AKVN and VC equivalents this 
would be 600 battalion combat days per month. It is 
estimated from examples of VC main force unit activities 
over the past several years that an average main force 
battalion can engage in intensive combat for about three 
days per month. VC battalions would have a capability of 
39 battalion combat days per month. In that CTZ the 
friendly advantage in this respect would be 15 to 1. If 
we examine the total force ratio in the Concept Zone, we 
see that friendly forces would possess a capability of 
1800 combat days per month as opposed to the VC's 117 
combat days per month, also an advantage of 15 to 1. 
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(l) According to MACV reporting, the following 


numbers of battalion-size attacks were launched 
each month from January 1964 through June 1965s 


Jan 1964 3 

Peb 1964 3 

Mar 1964 1 

Apr 1964 3 

May 1964 2 

June 1964 2 

July 1964 7 

Aug 1964 3 

Sept 1964 2 

Oct 1964 6 

Nov 1964 1 

Dec 1964 6 

Jan 1965 1 

Peb 1965 3 

Mar 1965 3 

Apr 1965 4 

May 1965 11* 

June 1965 6* 


67 

(2) The following are representative examples 
of individual VC battalions participating in more 
than one attack: 


No. of 

Attacks 

VC Unit 

Corps Area 

Time Framed 

c 


95th Bn 

I 

Sept 61 

- Mar 65 

H 


80th Bn 

I 

Apr 64 

- Feb 65 

5 


90th Bn 

II 

Apr 62 

- Mar 65 

6 


20th Bn 

II 

Mar 62 

- Apr 65 

19 


J 15 Bn 

III 

Dec 6l 

- Dec 64 

10 


J 10 Bn 

III 

Nov 6l 

- Dec 64 

9 


J 104 Bn 

III 

Nov 62 

- Feb 65 

9 


514th Bn 

IV 

Jan 62 

- Mar 65 

7 


506th Bn 

IV 

Mar 63 

- Jan 65 


(3) As 

shown above 

, in May and 

June, throughout 


Vietnam there were 17 VC attacks of battalion-size 


and larger. Six are estimated to have been regi- 
mental attacks. Thus, 35 battalions were engaged 
in attacks during these two months. This means 
the VC used 105 battalion combat days during the 
period. During a like period, under the concept 
proposed in the northern three CT2 above 
Saigon the GVN/US forces would have had the capa- 
bility of 3600 battalion combat days. Actually, 
it is estimated the RVNAF had available during 

* Some of these attacks were multi -battalion attacks. For. 
example at least six regimental -size attacks have been 
reported so far during 1965. 


T 
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the period a capability of approximately 500 batta- 
lion combat days country -wide . (This considers 
only battalions estimated to have been available 
for striking force missions.) 

(4) One might question whether many of the US 
combat days in each month would not represent a 
useless capacity in that combat would be possible 
only during the infrequent times chosen by the VC. 

It must be recognized that seeking out the VC 

is a primary mission of the offensive forces. 

Days spent in this process are not necessarily 
unproductive , particularly If, as is envisioned, 
they force the VC to engage in combat at a frequency 
greater than he would choose. This would not only 
expose his units more frequently to the danger of 
destruction; it would also cause an increase in 
his resupply requirements and deny him the time 
previously provided for regrouping and replenish- 
ment. 

( 5 ) Resupply for friendly forces on the other 
hand would be assured. Logistics considerations 
would pose no bar to continuous friendly opera- 
tions at a high level of intensity. It is expected 
that those VC units forced to move continuously 
and to fight frequently would soon be in serious 
logistics difficulties. 

b. Mobility and Firepov.’er . US forces will be pro- 
vided better organic weapons and equipment than VC 
battalions possess, including those equipped with CHICOM 
weapons and they would be provided prompt replacements 
for casualties. These advantages are considered in the 
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assignment of a 2:1 ratio in computing battalion equiva- 
lents. An additional large measure of combat superior! ty, 
however, will be provided by US helicopter and other 
mobility means and combat support such as artillery. 

If massed artillery fire can be brought to bear for the 
first time in the insurgency, VC casualties should 
increase . 

Close air support offers an especially lucrative 
potential for causing a marked increase in VC casualties. 
Recent US air strikes in South Vietnam have confirmed 
this potential. As additional US forces are introduced, 
combat support of additional US air units will also 
increase . 

c. Penetrating Base Areas . At present the RVNAF 
allows the VC virtually uncontested control over many 
areas in SVN. The Do Xa Base, V/ar Zones 1 C ! and *0*, 
the U Minh Forest and other smaller areas are examples. 

US units could operate throughout these areas. They 
would cause disruption of VC food producing, training 
and supply activities and would force the movement of 
VC units to avoid destruction. This would disrupt 
plans for VC attacks which now can be prepared and 
rehearsed without hindrance. Collection of intelli- 
gence in deep penetration of base areas would provide 
better targets for air attack. In the process of dis- 
rupting VC activities, some VC units would be forced 

to engage in combat. 

d. Massing of Units . At times when the VC exerts 
his maximum capability our superiority is calculated 
to be 4 to 1, a circumstance which should assure us a 
high probability of destroying his units engaged. 
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(The probability of "defeating" an opposing force in 
this case is estimated at 87 per cent.) At other times, 
when he is in such posture or is so dispersed as to be 
unable to exert his maximum capability, our superiority 
might well be much higher. A US battalion, for example, 
in engaging a VC company would have an estimated advantage 
of 6 to 1; against a VC platoon, an advantage of 12 to 1. 
If a US brigade of 3 battalions conducting a coordinated 
operation in a VC base area made contact with a VC 
battalion, it would have a theoretical advantage of 
6 to 1. In this case, the VC disadvantage might well 
be reduced by his knowledge of the terrain and by occu- 
pation of well prepared positions. Nevertheless, the 
chances of US offensive forces being able to bring 
superior forces to bear on located VC units is considered 
to be good. When contact is made on our initiative the 
chances are that we will be massed whereas the VC will 
not be. In the base areas. In periods between well 
planned mass attacks, the VC units are usually not 
concentrated in greater than battalion-size. Often 
they fragment into companies and platoons. US offensive 
forces would be able to use their superiority in combat 
days per month to keep units massed in VC base areas 
for periods sufficiently long to ensure contact with 
many VC units. 
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J. CONCLUSIONS 


General 

1. Assessment of the assurance the US can have of 
winning in SVN If we do "everything we can" must remain 
to a degree tentative for many reasons, including in 
particular the limited experience in SVN to date with 
offensive operations approximating the kind envisaged 
herein. Ihe present assessment utilizes rough techniques 
of estimation, subject to refinement when added experience 
data are available and further analysis of the problem in 
specific terms is conducted. In addition, there are uncer- 
tainties including the effectiveness of DRV efforts to 
overcome bomb damage, especially to lines of communica- 
tion, and as to DRV decision regarding the introduction 
of further major combat elements into SVN in addition to 
those of the 325th Division now there. 

2. Examination by CINCPAC and CCMUSMACV of the problem 
of assessment to which this study is addressed is now 
needed. While the main lines of the concept herein (in 
particular heavy air action in NVN and a shift to the 
offensive in SVN) are essential to the over-all conclusion 
presented, the details of the concept contained in this 
study, which were developed for analytical purposes, are 
subject to revision as planning for offensive operations 
proceeds at command level. Development of sudh plans will 
become the more meaningful as we move into a period in which 
our commanders are able to take the initiative and, to a 
greater extent than in the past, control the course of the 
war. 

Over-all Appraisal 

3. Within the bounds of reasonable assumptions (particu- 
larly as to actions and/or capabilities of the Chinese, the 
Russians and the North Vietnamese on the hostile side, and 
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the South Vietnamese on our side) there appears to be no 
reason we cannot win in SVN if such is our will — and if 
that will is manifested in strategy and tactical operations. 

4. To win in SVN requires a substantial step-up in the 
scale, scope and effectiveness of US/SVN operations in the 
area. The requirements include: 

a. Additional forces. 

b. Removal of restrictions, restraints and sources 
of delay and planning uncertainty. 

c. Adoption of a strategy for winning the war; such 
a strategy must be based upon taking the offensive, and 
gaining and holding the initiative. 

d. Adoption of a concept of tactical operations in 
SVN which exploits the offensive, with the object of 
putting the VC /DRV battalion forces out of operation. 

5. The basic concept should be that allied forces (US, 

SVN and third country), by aggressive exploitation of 
superior military force, gain and keep the initiative 
both in SVN and against NVN, keeping the DRV and VC at 

a disadvantage, keeping the tempo such as to deny them 
time to recuperate or regain their balance, progressively 
destroying the war- supporting power of North Vietnam, and 
pressing the fight against VC/DRV main force units in SVN 
to run them to ground and destroy them. The object is to 
cause them to stop the war, or to render them ineffective 
if they seek to pursue it. The operations should combine 
to compel the VC/DRV to fight at a higher and more sustained 
intensity with resulting greater logistical consumption, 
and concurrently to attack his LOC to limit his capability 
to resupply forces in combat at this scale. 

Range of Expected Results 





and IL-28 s can be effectively eliminated. By attacks 




against the planned target systems, particularly POL, 
and railroads, roads and waterways, together with mining 
of harbors, the DRV will be sharply limited in their 
ability to support VC/DRV forces in SVN at the intensified 
level of combat envisaged, and will in particular be limited 
in their capability to reinforce the VC with effective units 
of division size. 

7. Attack against infiltration routes . When the inten- 
sity of combat operations in SVN is raised to the extent . 
envisaged and the logistical requirements for VC/DKV forces 
have been correspondingly increased, the combination of 
more effective surveillance of sea routes, together with 
air and ground action against the routes through Laos, 
should materially limit the ability of VC/DKV forces to 
move personnel and supplies to SVN, and to withstand the 
pressure of attacks within SVN. One effect will be the 
delay of overt introduction of DRV forces into SVN by 
requiring such movement to be conducted at reduced march 
rates over long distances. 

8. Military operations in SVN . Presently organized and 
planned GVN forces, except for reserve battalions (possibly 
including a limited number of ranger and infantry battal- 
ions), would retain control over areas now held, extend 
pacification operations and area control where permitted 

by the progress of major offensive operations, defend 
critical installations and areas against VC attack and 
seek out and eliminate VC militia units. US, SVN, and 
third-country forces, by offensive land and air action, 
would locate and destroy VC/DRV forces, bases and major 
war-supporting organizations in SVN. The cumulative 
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effect of sustained, aggressive, conduct of offensive 
operations, coupled with the interdiction of DRV efforts 
to provide the higher level of Support required in such 
a combat environment, should lead to progressive destruc- 
tion of the VC/DRV main force battalions* 

Force Requirements 

9* The heavy preponderance of force required for this 
strategy c&n only be achieved with substantial additional 
US and third-country ground forces. Forces adequate to 
initiate such a strategy can be provided from SVN forces 
plus the 44 battalions of US and ROK forces under considera- 
tion for deployment within the next few months. These 
should be able to establish superiority and turn the tide 
of battle in favor of the US/SVN. Whether commitment of 
further forces will be required to sustain the offensive 
to achieve the "winning outcome" is not clear. Rough esti- 
mates suggest, however, that additional forces amounting 
to 7 - 35 further . battalions could prove to be required, 
depending on whether the US/SVN operation can be limited 
to a zone such as the I, II and III Corps, or must be 
extended to cover the delta region a3 well. 

10. A parallel increase in tactical air forces is also 
required. Several months will be required to deploy the 
added ground forces and commit them to combat, and it is 
appropriate to phase in the tactical air for close air 
support on a comparable schedule, thus permitting earlier 
concentration -- as is tactically desirable in any event -- 
on the air campaign against NVN. On this basis , a require- 
ment is foreseen for the 4 additional squadrons now planned 
as soon as bases are available, for 6 to 9 additional squadrons 
within the remainder of this year, and for a substantial in- 
crease in the B-52 force available in the Western Pacific 
for conventional operations. Analysis of capabilities for 
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rapid building of additional air fields, employing aluminum 
matting, indicates that additional bases adequate for at 
least 9 of these 10 to 13 squadrons can be made operation- 
ally ready by the end of this year. 

Sensitivity of Conclusions to Assumptions 

« 

11. The assumptions on which this study rests are few 
but basic. It has not been possible for this quick study 
to make excursions which would estimate the change in out- 
come that would result from departures from the assumptions . 
It is clear, however, that the effects would be so great as 
to pose a different problem from that examined. Hence, if 
there are departures from the assumptions, the validity of 
this study and the foregoing conclusions would have to be 
reevaluated. 




